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| T WAS not so long ago that Asian 
countries won their national in- 
dependence, and that possibilities were 
created for them with their great popu- 
lations, to embark upon a road of econo- 
mic development and so change the cha- 
racter of their backward colonial econo- 
my. Having won their political indepen- 
dence, these countries are now proced- 
ing with their economic development, 
which will enable them to free themsel- 
ves from economic dependence, but in 
their eforts to overcome their backward- 
ness they encounter various obstacles, 
which are partially due to internal con- 
ditions and partially to external: factors. 

Most of these countries, when they 
achieved independence, faced the problem 
of strengthening their national unity and 
of setting up acentralized state machine- 
ry. This process of creating national sta- 
tes has not progressed smoothly and pain- 
lessly, or without difficulties. Work on 
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the setting up of a centralized govern- 
ment in some countries has been opposed 
by various groups on an ethnic, lingual 
or other basis, or by individual tribes, 
sultanates and protectorates, through 
which the colonial powers maintained 
their hold. In some places religious dif- 
ferences have caused friction, which has 
led to the secession of individual parts 
from. the parent state. Such separatist 
tendencies are still strong in some coun- 
tries. 

On the other hand, the process of 
consolidating national states has crea- 
ted, in addition to internal problems, 
problems in relation between individual 
neighbouring states, involving territorial 
disputes, national minorities and so on. 
In addition to these territorial and other 
disputes between Asian countries, special 
problems are created by colonial. pos- 
sessions in the territories of independent 
states (Goa in India, Western Irian in 


Indonesia, etc.). The existence of such co- 
lonial possessions is an anachronism 
which cannot last long, no matter how 
individual powers may try to retain such 
possessions. 

These problems make it necessary for 
Asian countries to find compromise solu- 
tions (since such problems can be solved 
only by compomise) and to eliminate 
them one by one, but their solution is 
made difficult by the policy pursued by 
some great powers. Attempts to draw 
Asian countries into blocs (the setting 
up of regional bloc pacts which are con- 
sidered in most Asian countries as devi- 
ces to undermine their relations), and 
particularly attempts from abroad to sup- 
port individual political groupes in some 
countries, with the aim of introducing an- 
tagonisms in the entire area, together 
with the splitting of national territories 
along latitudinal parallels, which is the 
direct result of bloc politics, do not help 


to solve the outstanding issues between 
the Asian countries; on the contrary, all 
this increases the sharpness of such is- 
sues. Accordingly, this policy cannot make 
a contribution to the consolidation of 
world peace, nor can it be beneficial to 
the great powers who initiate it. Sooner 
or later this policy will prove detrimen- 
tal to those who pursue it. 


The struggle for national dependence 
in Asia was in fact a struggle for libera- 
tion from colonial dependence but, as 
we have already mentioned, the winning 
of national independence did not mean 
liberation from colonial dependence. 
On the contrary, the economies of most 
Asian countries are still colonial in cha- 
racter and dependent on outside factors, 
so that they all still face a struggle for 
their final liberation from economic de- 
pendence. 


The chief characteristic of the economy 
in most Asian countries is backward 
agriculture. Colonial powers exploited 
agriculture in these countries as a source 
of raw material for their industry (rub- 
ber, copra, tea, sugar, cotton, jute, etc), 
so that such crops become the chief agri- 
cultural product (which was mostly in the 
hands of foreign capital), while the pro- 
duction of cereals and foodstuffs was 
left to poor small farmers, and it is the- 
refore now at a very low level. This ag- 
riculture economy, is still a predominant 
feature in such countries, since the de- 
veloped countries still consider that no 
efforts should be made in Asian coun- 
tries to develop industry, but that they 
may go on supplying the industries of de- 
veloped countries with raw materials and 
absorbing their industrial products. This 
view on the part of the developed coun- 
tries is very shortsighted, because the in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped coun- 


tries would not decrease but rather expand 
trade between developed and undevelo- 
ped areas. Asia is rich in the raw mate- 
rials referred to, and it will always have 
surpluses to export to foreign markets. 

This economic situation (plantations in 
the hands of foreign capital, agrarian 
overpopulation, small private holdings 
and primitive methods of cultivation) cre- 
ates special obstacles to the efforts of 
Asian countries to become independent 
economically. This independence can be 
speedily attained only by rapid economic 
development, which necessitates greater 
accumulation of domestic capital for in- 
vestment. Greater accumulation of capital 
can only come from industry, as a branch 
of economy where productivity is most 
developed, and this where the fundamen- 
tal difficulty of the countries concerned 
lies. These countries must have greater 
capital of their own in order to ensure 
quicker economic development, and such 
capital cannot be secured, because indu- 
stry (as a branch which earns the grea- 
test profits) is not developed in most of 
them. Accordingly, they must try to se- 
cure the initial capital (however modest) 
from agriculture. But here, too, there are 
difficulties. Owing to the said character 
of agriculture (particularly overpopula- 


tion, small holdings, the further partition- 
ing of such holdings and the rise of the 
agrarian population) the possibilities of 
capital accumulation in agriculture are 
insignificant. This obstacle is naturally, 
not unsurmountable, but it shows that 
the process of further economic’ de- 
velopment in these countries will have to 
depend on the process of changing the 
inherited character and structure of their 
economy. 

The shortage of internal capital ac- 
cumulation can, in a certain sense, be 
made up by foreign funds from abroad, 
cither in the form of free assistance or 
in the form of credits. But those coun- 
tries which have capital for export are 
not inclined to offer it for the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries, 
if they decide to grant them credits or 
assistance, they do so exclusively for the 
development of agriculture as a raw ma- 
terial base, or for purposes which do 
not contribute to the economic and in- 
dustrial development and economic in- 
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dependence of such countries. This is 
undoubtedly shortsighted, and in the en 
it will only harm those who pursue i 
since the Asian countries cannot be stop 
ped in their progress towards economic 
independence, though it can, of cours 
be retarded. Countries which grasp this i 
time and so decide to grant credits to 
speed up this progress will thus benefit 
themselves as well as the Asian countries, 
but those which do not, will not be able 
to eliminate from their relations with 
the Asian countries all those harmful 
and detrimental consequences of their in- 
correct policy. ; i 

Yugoslavia will do all within her po 
wer to help — by favourable credit ar- 
rangements the Asian countries in thei 
efforts to free themselves from colonial 
dependence, for this will be in accord 
with her economic interests and in ~~ 
with her principle of assisting all coun- 
tries which are fighting for national an 


economic independence. : 
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HE WORLD has recently heard 

two speeches. These came from 
the lips of two highly responsible  sta- 
tesmen: Nikita Khrushchev and Dwight 
Eisenhower, who both dealt with que- 
stions of international relations. The 
former gave, before Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the 40th anniversary of the 
October Revolution on November 6th, 
a detailed account of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s attitude on international que- 
stions, and the latter gave the USA go- 
vernment’s view on the same questions, 
in his: speech on November 8th, when 
the foundation stone was laid for the 
building of the American Atomic Energy 
Commission in Germantown. 


These two speeches are of major signi- 
ficance, primarily because they were de- 
livered in the special atmosphere 
created by the launching of the first two 
artificial satellites by the USSR and also 
by the announcement in the USA of a 
series of measures to be taken within 
the framework of the Atlantic commu- 
nity, as a reply to the Soviet technical 
success. 

The armaments race, nonraised to a 
higher degree, at which the technical 
problem of . delivery” of atomic and 
thermonuclear bombs at great — inter- 
continental — distances is to be finally 
mastered, also raised to a higher degree 
the fears of a new war. 


In this atmosphere the whole world 
naturally listened with keen attention to 
the views set forth by the leading sta- 
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tesmen of the two most powerful coun- 
tries, on whose personal race the gene- 
ral armaments race largely depends. 

What did they have to tell us on that 
occasion? . 

It should be noted that both Khrush- 
chev and Eisenhower found words to 
express the wish of both their own na- 
tions and of all other peoples to avoid a 
war, and to seek for a harmonious so- 
lution, with that end in view. 


All those who desire peace, including 
we Yugoslavs, cannot but foster a ray of 
hope that a change in the armaments 
race is imminent. And we wondered this 
time also whether there was now hope, 
after these speeches, that at last the ice 
might start moving. 

But how? 

Nikita Khrushchev proposed that a 
meeting of the representatives of the 
greatest countries could be held — a 
new ,Geneva“ conference. 

It must be recognised that the. West 
has not, for the moment, made a defi- 
nite response to this proposal. The 
answers chiefly indicate that conditions 
have not been created for the success 
of such a conference. 


A discussion on whether there are or 
are not conditions for the success of such 
a conference — and whose fault is it 
that *there are no conditions if there 
really are none —- would lead nowhere. 
To go to the conference means, or rather 
would have to mean, to be prepared to 
meet the opposite side at least part of 
the way. We have not enough evidence 


esp sible parties. 

Our favourable attitude towards the 
yery idea of the conference in abstracto 
loes not mean that we do not see that 
e conference must be carefully orga- 
ised. We deem it especially necessary 
that, after the unsuccessful debate on 


mr degree “ob” mptabareaneas, of the Per ; 


bly, both sides ought to re-examine, each 


for itself, its own attitude, and make new. 


efforts to reduce the distance between 
the opposing standpoints, that is, to pre- 
pare new compromises. : 

If these preparations merely require a 
certain length of time, many of our 
hopes may be justified. 


so 2eyuIree ib OLQer 
to reduce or eliminate the distance, not 
between points of view in the attitudes, 
but between military and technical 


achievements, it is proof that we are 
still caught in a vicious circle, out of 
which we cannot emerge for years to 
come. 
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INTERNATIONAL ATOM LAW TO BE INTRODUCED 


lee Atomic Law will be the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the next Congress of International Law to be held 
in New York on August 1, 1958. The Americans have until recently 
ontended that atomic energy is, in all its manifestations, a new 
henomenon, which has no connection with international law, as 
the present legal standards do not include atomic energy. This was 
the postulate underlying the discussion on whether the rules of in- 
emational war law include the prohibition of atomic weapons. 
The Yugoslav Association of International Law adopted on 
June 22 this year a resolution declaring that atomic tests were, 
according to existing regulations, a violation of international law, 
irrespective of the fact that those who created the legal order of 
the day knew nothing about atomic weapons. From the point of view 
of history, life continues on its road and the rules of the legal 
system continue to govern the world, despite changes which may 
take place. There is no doubt that these phenomena effect the evo- 
lution of the law and that its future shape will depend on them, 
but the fact that new results in technology have been achieved must 
not lead to social anarchy. It was with this idea that the Yugoslav 
jurists, on August 31 this year, appealed to all the national bran- 
ches of the International Law Association to place the question of 
atomic energy on the agenda. Two or three national branches im- 
mediately replied without reserve. These were the Italian and the 
Canadian associations. Most of them, however, waited for the de- 
velopment of events and wondered whether this question would re- 
main on the agenda of the October plenum of the Association . 

A few days later the world heard the news of the launching 
of the first satellite, which reopened the question of whether certain 
international law regulations applied to it, whether it was entitled 


to penetrate into what is called the air space of different countries, ~ 


retain itself in them and collect and send out to its promoter va- 
luable information on what it had learned during its journey through 
the stratosphere. What will happen if the satellite, by some accident, 
drops on the territory of a country and causes damage to it. And 
finally, will states be able to launch, without any order and each 
on its own account new satellites, and thus bring about new open 
questions? Does this mean that states will be able to launch any 
number of such satellites, or, on the contrary, will it lead to further 
guarantees of limitation for the world, even before it approaches 
planets? 

The reactions to the appearance of the satellite were rather 
friendly in any case, polite and full of respect towards an enormous 
scientific effort. Journalists were disappointed because no notes of 
protest were sent, even that the first favourable expressions came from 
the USA. The American jurists have decided to propose that the 
plenum of the International Law Association should discuss the in- 
ternational legal aspect of atomic energy as the chief topic of the 
meeting in New York. The Americans claimed the honour and right, 
as hosts of the Congress, to invite Mr. Claude Eagleton, Professor 
of New York University, to present this problem to the world. 

We aré*not informed of Professor Eagleton’s idea in introdu- 
cing this new subject in international law, nor do we know whether 
Professor Eagleton will depart from the postulate that the introduc- 
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tion of atomic science in international law will open a new era. 
A Marxist would very likely present it in this way, conceiving that 
the atomic era is characterised by a new kind of instrument for pro- 
duction and consequently offers new possibilities for developing pro- 
ductive relations. But the short account of his subject at the London 
meeting made us feel certain that Professor Eagleton will try to 
present the idea that, thanks to atomic energy, new problems have 
been raised, just as new relations were created in other epochs, on 
the basis of the application of new economic discoveries. 


Regardless of the direction in which international coopera- 
tion, based on the use of nuclear energy, will develop, its promotion 
through the organized use of nuclear energy for peacetime purpo- 
ses is already implied. A large number of legal problems will ap- 
pear, both in everyday life and before the courts, sa well as before 
the political and social bodies which should be able to answer the 
question whether nuclear energy will be used loyally, properly and 
legally. Today, the satellite is a miracle, and protests are not usually 
made against miracles, but if we soon have ten satellites, accom- 
panied by the possibility of their collision the question will be whose 
duty it is to prevent the catastrophe. Is the: international community 
to remain indifferent, or will states combine to prevent such oc- 
currences? So far, there has been talk only of preventing misuse; 
due to the fear that atomic energy may result in new bloodshed 
and unlimited destruction. Some call for legal regulations for their 
defence others stipulate that the respecting of such legal regulat- 
ions must depend on the new conditions. Today, when the use of 
nuclear energy is a reality in another sphere, when nuclear energy 
is being used in American economy, even though only under the 
»baby“ system and for tests, when the Soviet satellite is probably 
turning nuclear energy to account by circulating around the earth, 
all the theories on state sovereignty in air space of bondless range 
seems pointless. 

We do not believe there is a general feeling of tolerance to- 
wards the artless peregrinations of the artificial earth satellite. Again 
an appeal is made to the law to prevent anarchy. It seems that nu- 
clear energy has appeared in an era when international public law 
in peacetime and international war law in times of war are strug- 
gling for supremacy. 

We are glad that our request has been met and our advice 
accepted, as well as our conviction of the necessity of creating new 
branches of nuclear law, precisely by those who have been avoiding 
the application of existing regulations of international law on nu- 
clear energy. Young nations always adhere to the rile of compliance 
with the legal system. They are aware that they can gain nothing 
outside the law. Often they do not even get what they are entitled 
to by law, but then young nations have the honour of constantly 
try to persuade the big nations not to deviate from the law and 
to agree sooner or later that acts of force should be subject to the 
law and to the admission that this is better for them. Professor 
Eagleton, who cannot be said to have ever been against legal regu- 
lations regarding atomic energy, declared genially that the Ame- 
rican public was keenly interested in the problems of nuclear energy, 
that the American jurists and also the American public were aware 


of the immediate necessity for these problems to be considered from 
the legal aspect. 


Just as every new economic branch depends on the accom- 
plishments of scientific thought, technical advancement and enor- 
mous funds invested by the Community, and just as every such action 
marks an epoch not only in technology and economy, but in so- 
ciety in general, so we have arrived at the solemn introduction of 
atomic affairs into legal relations, in a. relatively short time, less 
than twenty years after opening the doors to nuclear tests. 
Whether the present instruments will be able to serve the develop 
ment of these relations, or whether new forms will be created in 
principle, is a question for the future. But it is certain that nuclear 
energy will be included in law, through international law. This 
will affect relations in peace and in war and will both enter the 
law governing wartime and create a special branch of international 
peacetime atomic law. This is a special line of study which nuclear 
science experts will have to know at least as well as experts in ma- 
ritune or air law must know the fundaments of seafaring or air- 
craft technique. Atomic science will have to become a matter of 
public ownership. 


Radiation bringing death finds its antithesis in isotopes as 
a means of treatment. Nuclear radio-energy, a destructive force is 
already being used as energy for conquering useful space. The nu- 
clear radio-unit has already become a measure of energy consump- 
tion, and it is very likely that public relations will also be measured 
by a certain new criterion when the use of nuclear energy is expan- 
ded in the near future. If this measurement is to be carried out 
properly, if the result is to serve its purpose and if its public distri- 


bution is to be of actual benefit to the community, its laws, mysteri- 
ously drafted in the chemistry, physics institutes, will have to 
become the instruments of the democratic organization of the world, 
which will increasingly make available to society the benefits de- 
rived from the new process of the release of energy. Jurists hold 
conservative view and they often avoid tasks, but in this case it seems 
that those in the states which have rapidly developed new productive 
forces are aware that they must join this process very soon, so that 
they may not be behind and in fulfilling their historical role. 

One should observe the faces of those who were until re- 
cently horrified by the thought that jurists should interfere in nuclear 
problems, and who asserted that this was a purely political matter. 
On October 10 this year, however, these most eminent jurists, 
who had feared to voice their opinion of the appeal of the Presi- 
dent of the International Law Association, requested that this pro- 
blem be dealt with, and in the evening of October 11, at a banquet 
at which the American proposal for a discussion of the problem was 
announced, experts were relieved of one of many troubles which lay 
heavily on their minds. Thus, on October 12, the old London Temple 
received Professor Eagleton’s account with relief, and with hardly 
any discussion. He declared that the American jurists had requested 
that the general problem of international nuclear law be presented 
as a question which is to be proclaimed as the central legal problem 
of the world today. After this, there was a general feeling of relief, 
and the consciences of the jurists were calmed. Everybody felt that 
a decision had been taken which in itself was logical and natural. 
The Americans took over the initiative, but the Yugoslavs are proud 
to have held it at the time when the majority considered it a dan- 
gerous experiment. 
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Ace discussion has been going on for a year and a half 
in Czechoslovakia about the existing system of management 
in economy. This discussion, which may be described, at least at 
this stage, as being organized rather than spontaneous, is accompanied 
by a whole series of party and government measures known under the 
general name of decentralization. This term itself shows that the 
intention is to take measures in the direction of increasing the 
competences of the lower administrative organs — people’s committees 
and to bring to an end that state of affairs in which the central 
apparatus decides about everything. 

It should be emphasized straight away that the problem of 
excessive centralization in Czechoslovakia was noted much earlier, 
in 1951, and that serious attempts were made at that time to mi- 
tigate it. Thus, 77,000 administrative employees were transfefred to 
the sphere of production in the second half of 1951, which is cer- 
tainly a large figure for Czechoslovakia. But this measure did not 
bring about the desired effect, for the reason that nothing had 
been done to reduce the scope of activity of the central institutions. 
Centralization continued to develop according to its own Jaws; and 
the abovementioned 77,000 persons’ were soon replaced by new 
employees, while official statements revealed that the growth of the 
central apparatus was successfully halted only in 1954 and 1955. 

The actual turning-point in this process was the’ National 
Conference of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, held in June 
last year. Following exhaustive and frank criticism of former delusions 
and mistakes, to which the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union naturally also contributed, the conference 
agreed in principle to the implementation of. decentralization mea- 
sures. In analyzing these measures, it is of special significance that 
only at this conference was it quite clearly and openly declared 
that the existing system of management of the economy is no 
longer suitable, that it lags behind the rapid rise of productive 
forces and that it should be radically changed. 


On the other hand it was agreed that any rashness and want 
of deliberation in changing the existing system might lead to even 
worse errors. The conference therefore, adopted, caution and gra- 
dual procedure as one of the essential principles in this process. 
Insistance on this principle, however, although justified under the 
conditions prevailing in Czechoslovakia, led to some unfavourable 
consequences. For those who urged quicker and more radical mea- 
sures, this meant a certain disappointment and led to a sceptical 
view of the future, while the more conservative elements saw in it 
an excuse for resisting all changes. Besides this, official spokesmen 
had already stressed on several occasions that many factors in the 
central institions openly hindered the procedure which had been 
inaugurated. 


But despite all hindrances, the results achieved in the sphere 
of decentralization give cause for optimism, especially in view of 
the working people in questions of the management of production 
and govermnemt. 


MEASURES HITHERTO EMPLOYED 


ap HE number of Ministries and their administrative personnel has 
been considerably reduced. Over 13,000 of their employees have 
been transferred to lower institution or enterprises. The role of 
the people’s committees has been considerably enlarged. »Joday the 
people’s committees in the Czechoslovak Republic manage more 
than one third of the whole national economy“ — (report by A. 
Novotni at the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia). This applies primarily to state farms, 
machine-tractor stations, local industry, automobile, transport etc. 
Steps have been taken for increasing the independence of manage- 
ments in the solutions of current problems of production, reward, 
cooperation etc. The trade union organization has been given new 
powers in protecting the interests of individuals, work collectives and 


The scope of administrative works has been considerably 
educed; both the planning system and, the information service have 
been simplified to a certain extent. Finally, the competences of the 
slovak national organs — the Slovak National Council and Meeting 
f Commissioners — have been increased. : 

The above-mentioned measures were qualified in the objectives 
Df the National Conferences as ,short-term, and, initial“ in the 
/permanent process of perfecting the system“ — in brief, as the 
first stage of decentralization”, which may be said to have been 
asically completed already towards the end of last year. But it 
turned out that the basic objective of decentralization“ was not 
realized at this stage. According-to a statement by Shiroki the Cze- 
choslovak Premier, the Ministries have not yet become small, actually 
irectional institutions, and their work, despite the above-mentioned 
changes, does not essentially differ from before. 


On the basis of these and other conclusions, concerning the 

nausures of decentralization hitherto taken, this year saw the elabo- 
ation in ‘competent quarters of a wider conception of the further 
process od decentralization in Czechoslovakia, which was the chief 
bject of discussion and confirmation at the plenary meeting of the 
entral Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, held 
early in October this year. This conception applies above all to the 
system of planning, financing, organization and management in in- 
dustry. 
Although concept is not to be considered definitive until its 
legalization through a system of regulations, and is to be the subject 
of a two-month general discussion which started on November Ist, 
it is improbable that any essential deviation from it will be made, 
in view of its earnest elaboration and the significance attached to 
it in the highest places. For this reason we believe that it deserves to 
be set forth in some detail. 


EXAMINATION OF NEW MEASURES 


IRST of all it should be stressed that the main characteristic 

of the new measures is an effort to ensure their maximum 
omplexity and harmony. The view taken by the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
and by the Government was that a major improvement in the field 
could not be made by partial and short-term measures, but that a 
system of mutually harmonized measures must be worked out — 
a system which would exclude collisions, vagueness and haphazard 
Tesults. 


In the domain of planning in industry, the greatest innovations 
in the endeavours which are being made to deepen and perfect plan- 
ming for the future. This concerns primarily the ten-year and fifteen- 
year plans, which should serve as the basis for a more realistic 
definition of tasks in five-year plans. A problem especially calling 
for solution that of proportions — proved to be unrealizable under 
the five-year plans. 


As regards these latter, it is interesting to note that some 
tasks under them will be obligatory for the enterprise in a measure 
which is indispensable for the conclusion of long-term economic 
agreements“. The object is to ensure greater stability in the work 
as well as by seeing that they are enabled to ,,form independently 
heir own conception of the development of production, construction, 
introduction of new technical methods, creation of stocks, training 
of skilled workers ets“. (From a report by Shiroki at the Pletum of 
he Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia). 
In view of the relative permanence of these norms, it is expected 
that the enterprises will show greater interest in surpassing their 
production tasks. 


A profound change“ is also announced in the procedure for 
working out the state economic plan. Up till now it was such 
hat the drawing up of the plan assumed the character of a cam- 
paign, and was to a great extent the affair of the Government, the 
State Planning Office and partly that of the Ministries. Efforts for 
wider engagement of workers, technicians and scientists in the 
rocess of working out the plan, in the words of Shiroki failed to 
yield any important results, and could not yield any, in view of the 
xisting methodology, as there was neither time nor opportunity for 
aking an analisis of the proposal and suggestions, or for their 
rdination: with other parts of the plan“. At present, however, 
he aim is to take participation in the drawing up of the plan ,a 
ermanent component of the work of each collective“. What must 


in mind in this connection is that enterprises should be 
directly — ‘interested, while drawing up the plan, in the maximum 
utilization of reserves, in the increase of production and particularly 
in the improvement of the quality of products. It should be added 
that the work of the enterprise will not be appraised in the future 
according to the indicators of global production, but according to 
how the delivery plan has been carried into effect under special 
headings: investments, exports, wide consumer goods. 


The planning of manpower and raising of qualifications will be 
dealt with through longterm plans. The five-year plans will elaborate 
the tasks concerning relation between earnings and productivity of 
labour, while the annual plans will, in future show only ,the indi- 
cators of the pay fund“. 

The earlier practice of the central and directive setting of 
tasks in the reduction of production costs“ is also abandoned and 
will be replaced by a method of fixing in the annual plans_,,stable 
contribution amounts from the profit intended for the state budget”. 


As regards planning of investments, the future fiveyear plan 
will lay down precisely which key projects should be set in operation 
and when, as well as with what technical-economic parametres. The 
preponderant part of capital investments will also be decentralized. 
»It is teckoned that over half the volume of construction will, be 
decentralized and detailed to lower organs, and that the enterprises 
will be considerably dependent on economic results achieved“. (Shi- 
roki). This measure is aimed at enabling the responsible factors to 
study much more extensively the effectiveness of investments on the 
one hand, while seeing to it that capital investment becomes the 
stabilizing factor of economic development“ on the other. 


Important changes are also envisaged in the field of financing 
industry. Their common denominator is the estimation that financial 
instruments have had an inadequate effect on production, that finances 
were rather an instrument of administrative control, that they were 
not used as an economic stimulation, that under the conditions of 
centralized planning, they were in the main ,,passively subordinated 
to production indicators” and that for this reason they were rather 
under-estimated as an instrument. Efforts for a better utilization of 
the law of values and law of distribution, the attaching of much 
greater significance to the quality indicators of production as well 
as indicators of effectiveness — all of this now ,places in the 
forefront the role of finances and crediting.“ 

The new measures are designed to contribute to the greater 
responsibility of enterprises regarding their own business, to sti- 
mulate direct material interest in successful business activities. This 
will also strengthen the role of profit and profitability as well as 
other economic factors. 


An important change is that in the future extensive funds 
will be left to enterprises for their own investment. The amount of 
these funds will also depend on the successful business activity of 


the enterprise. 


It is also anticipated that the existing credit system will be 
simplified: automatic procedure in granting loans will be eliminated, 
and general steps will be taken to strenghten the role of the banks 
and consider the question of interest rates. 


Of special significance is the resolve not to cover the losses 
of unprofitable. enterprises... bear the consequences of their de- 
ficient business activities in the coming years“. This practice will 
necessarily influence the method of granting premiums, where certain 
changes are also envisaged. 


Despite the positive aspects of these measures, it is pointed 
out in the highest places that they may also produce a negative 
effect, namely, that enterprises may in various ways neglect the 
general social interest while operating under conditions of greater 
independence and carried away by the race for greater, profits. The 


‘combatting of such tendencies should be primarily the task of the 


leading organs. The economic character of the relations between 
enterprises should be strengthened, and a regular analysis of the 
business activity of each enterprise made in the course of the eco- 
nomic year, 

‘In keeping with these changes, measures have also been 
envisaged in the field of organization and management. First of all, | 
the scope of the central institutions ‘will be further reduced. Their 
work will be directed in future’ towards elaboration of the future 
development of the industrial branch in question as well as “its 
control, while the operative leadership will be entrusted to the 


nanagements of enterprises: This will provide for the further sub- 
stantial reduction of the central apparatus. It is also intended to 
abolish some other superfluous Ministries, as well as all main boards. 
It is exepted that the central institutions will finally become small, 
actually directional organs” with highly qualified staffs. 

As regards the enterprises, it is planned to amalgamate 
kindred small enterprises, thus forming larger ones, which would 
reduce the cost of their administration and enable them to solve 
current problems independently. Measures will also be taken to pre- 
vent any unnecessary interference on the part of central institutions 
in the work of the enterprise. for owing to unfamiliarity with con- 
ditions, such interference might hamper efforts for strengthening 
the initiative of direct producers. 

On the other hand, there is a plan to create socalled ,,asso- 
ciations of enterprises“ where the need for them arises. These asso- 
ciations, it is pointed out, will not be at all like the former main 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND BUSINESS 99 mo 


iN THE WORLD 


Nenad POPOVIC 


i, NTERNATIONAL economic relations, 
division of labour and, in general, 
the whole system of commercial links 
between countries, all of wich are designated 
as the world market or world economy, are 
gradually asduming definite organizational 
forms and various organizations are being 
formed in the various fields of economic 
activity. What is characteristic of all this 
is that these organizations are not merely 
the association of separate and independent 
member states; but in a certain sense, they 


develop beyond the 


mutual obligations and rights. 


Acts in the economic field can affect 
countries more profoundly than those in so- 
called political relations. Accordingly, it has 
been necessary to regulate international eco- 
nomic relations and order them in such a 
way as would be acceptable to all. This need 
for the regulation of economic~ relations 
between countries is felt particularly now, 
when economic relations are expanding, 
production increasing, and the system of 
commercial ties being improved. It must be 
clear to all that no country, not even the 
Jargest and most developed, can advo- 
cate isolation as a principle. With con- 
temporary technology and international 
division of labour such a policy would be 
too expensive, and that is what nobody. 
wants. Countries therefore accept definite 
relations and rules for such relations, though 
this mutual acceptance of obligations is, in 
a way, a restriction of each country’s na- 
tional sovereignty. But in this field, as in 
all other spheres of international activity, 
it is the price that must be paid for inter- 
national cooperation. 


ments (or only by 


consent. 


The regulating of international economic 
relations gives rise to one of the most dif- 
ficult world problems: how to fix the 


boundary line between 
vereignty and political 
ceuntry and economic relations which would 
enable production, trade and consumption to aj] 


independence of each 


narrow limits imposed At 
by restricted national markets. This is parti- 
cularly important for Europe, for this con- 
tinent contains a large number of relatively 
small countries with very narrow markets, 
which cannot expand 
such a degree as to make it profitable. This 
means that it is necessary for these countries 
set rules for international intercourse, i. e., to integrate themselves into considerably 
wider areas of production, trade and con- 
sumption, as unique 
economic regions. However, all this cannot 
be accomplished by concluding joint agree- 
concluding agreements) 
What is necessary is for such countries to 
harmonize their economic policies, and this 
is a matter in which not only the specific than 1,300 million dollars. 
condition of the individual countries, but 
also, and more particularly, their sovereignty, 
is most clearly and expressly manifested. 


their production to 


Of all the international economic organi- 
zations which have been set up so far, not 
only to enable various countries to ccoperate 
more effectively, but also to provide the 
necessary technical instruments, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund seems to be the most 
important. It can even be said” that. this 
Fund is one of the rare international eco- 
nomic organization to which its members 
have surrendered one of their specific so- 
vereign rights. What we have in mind is that 
the Funds members have no right to change 
the value of their currencies without its 


Owing to this, as well as to its other 
activities, the International Monetary Fund 
may easily become one of the world centres 
of monetary policy, and a place where defi- 
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boards, that is 40 say, they will not be organs Mor issuing orders, 
but rather consultative coordination bodies, operating on ~ché Mines 
of economic business principles and with a limited administrative 
apparatus. ‘ 


As will be seen from the above, these constitute significant 
measures which will radically affect the existing system. Although 
it is dificult to speak yet about the actual effects of these measures, 
their advantages are obvious. It is therefore, quite understandable 
why so much is expected of them in the highest places in Czecho- 
s'ovakia. A significant point about them is in that their implemen- 
tation will provide new possibilities and even more rational ways 
for the solution of certain problems. The readiness of the respon- 
sible factors to follow this path is undoubtedly a most favourable 
element. Tribute is also due to the resolve of these factors to con- 
sult the broad masses of the people on such important questions of 
economic development. 


nite conceptions of the forms and intentions 
of such a policy are determined and dis- 
seminated. All this has been emphasized by 
the policy of the Fund 
has not been strictly: following the 
principles laid down by its founders at 
Bretton Woods; it has proved capable of 
adapting itself to changing conditions and 
Of pursuing a policy which is both cautious as 
flexible. This means that the Fund is not 
bound to apply the same rules in relation 
to all its sixty member states throughout the 
werld, or to measure them with the same 
standard. The world is really so variable 
that no identical standard can be applied to 
its component parts. 

the same time, the Fund's cautious 
policy has enabled it — throughout the post 
war period — to preserve its imposing capital 
of about 9,000 million dollars (in dollars, 
gold and other currencies) and even to incre- 
ase it gradually. Thus the Fund has been in 
a position to undertake such _ extensive 
actions that its activity may be considered 
to have been one of the most important 
factors in the field of international finance 
last year. It was significant that the Fund 
not only concluded that the time had come 
to pursue an active policy, but that it did 
not stop half way in its actions, and that, 
within the short period of a few months, it 
put at the disposal of various countries more 


the ‘national so- 


(or nearly unique) 


The fact that the Fund has been pursuing 
a policy of giving support to its member 
states increased the significance of the 
meeting of the Fund’s Assembly which took 
place in Washington towards the end of 
September. It was clear at this meeting that 
everyone attached great importance to 
the views of the Fund, which operates with 
its great capital and so influences the poli- 
cies of its members. No one can now take 
the Funds conceptions as a kind of phi- 
losophy which has no practical significance. 
Those who accept the Fund's conceptions can 
reckon with its active support and, conver- 
sely, those who do not accept them are not 
in a position to benefit from the Fund. The 
way in which the policy of the Funds is de- 
termined and pursued is therefore of the 
utmost importance, 


Some years ago, the fundamental view 
of. the Fund was that economic stability in 
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countries must be given top priority, that 
ts policy towards each individual country 
must be determined so as to establish eco- 

mic stability if conditions are unstable, or 

preserve stability if it exists. In cases 
here stability was undermined, the Fund 
sed to propose two remedies: deflationary 
policy or devaluation. Although devaluation 
was resorted to from time to time, deflatio- 
nary policy was used only exceptionally and 
accepted almost fortutiously by the member- 
states as a road to stability. In reality, the 
Wwsituation throuhout the post-war period was 
WScharacterized by the fact that economic 
upheavals were of an inflationary and not 
a diflationary character. And the founders of 
he Fund twelve years ago were not capable 
of imagining anything but the dread of 
deflation and of crises similar to that of 
the thirties. 


Under these conditions, the Fund was 
somewhat estranged from its members and 
from reality and, maturally, it could not 
aspire to be anything but a more or less 
informed observer and adviser. The fact is 
that the post-war economic complications 
were caused by inflationary pressures. It is 
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developed countries, and economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas. It is not 
necessary to give proofs here that economic 
instability, after all, means the forsaking of 
both full employment and economic develop- 
ments which is the fundamental conception 
of the Fund. The fact is that the problem 
of stability, on the one hand, and the 
problem of economic development, i. e. full 
employment, on the other, are not contra- 
dictory elements, but complementary. This, 
naturally, is not the rule without exception, 
but the fact is that in the western countries, 
particularly in Western Europe, a high level 
of employment and equilibrium was achieved 
just at a time of irregular international 
payments ,through a policy of economic 
expansion and full employment. 

It is well that people have not the habit 
of verifying who said this or that, who was 
tight and was wrong, which after all, is not 
important. What is essential is that, on the 
basis of earlier experiences, it is now pos- 
sible to make appropriate appraisals and so 
draw the proper conclusions in regard to 
measures which must be undertaken in cases 
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views with those of the past. To insist on 
pointing out the past errors of some could 
only satisfy the vanity of others, and no- 
body is particularly interested in this, It was 
essential to make a general, but not too 
general or stereotyped, assessment of the 
present economic situation and of possible 
future economic trends. And the Fund, in 
its annual report, did not hesitate to state 
that it considered the present level of eco- 
homic activity quite adequate, but that it 
was perilously high, and that there were 
elements which indicated certain dangers — 
in some countries at least. For every boom. 
by its own internal logic, tends to turn into 
inflation. 


This assessment is neither new nor unusual, 


and all people would agree with it. They 
differ only in the assessment of critical 
moment at which the high level of imploy- 


ment might lead to inflation. In the United 
States at present for instance, what an ordi- 
nary observer considers to be inflation, i. e., 
rising prices, the contractor looks on as a 
boom. The International Monetary Fund, 
therefore, did not enter into such assessments, 


also true that almost all the governments 
of the world aimed at something other, 
which they were 
their stability. This was full employment in 


ready to sacrifice even 


meeting of the Fund to compare present and 


which recommended 


could be 


PFRSONALITES AND POLITICS 


Chronology of a Revolution 


VERY revolution which establishes new social forces 

is a longer or shorter process, which issues from the 
essence of the tasks confronting it and these are always 
complex and multifold. The chronology of the Egyptian re- 
valiition marks the phases of development in a process which 
is far from terminated, but which indicates movement toward 
the goal which was the basic inspiration of the historical events 
of 23 July 1952: towards the uational and social liberation of 
the Egyptian people. Inu his Philosophy of Revolution” Nasser 
showed an excellent grasp of the dialectics of this process: 
the struggle of a people resembles a building which is being 


erected, stone on stone, and just as every new stone rests on ~ 


the one below it, the same is true of events in which each 
phase serves as a foundation for the succeeding one, 


First Phase. The officer's coup D’état was motivated 
by many different causes, but it is already an historical fact 
that the overthrow of the monarchy was not in itse'f its aim. 
This in fact was the starting-point, the shortest and the most 
inevitable pre-requisite for the realisation of Nasser’s formula: 
govern oneself and be the master of one’s own fate — which 
in this phase constituted the action programme for the struggle 
against foreign domination. The termination of the presence 
of the British in the Suez zone was an essential affirmation 
of the national sovereignty of the Egyptian state. 


Second Phase. Nasser's political programme clashed 
with the then political structure of Egyptian society, which 
was given its basic stamp by various party groups whose 
leaders were bound to foreign interests ,in heart and pocket". 
The decision to dissolve all the political parties was a move 
of farreaching significance for the destiny of the revolution, 
not only becayse.it meant the elimination of !atent counter- 
revolutionary danger (from the actions of the Moslem Brothers 
to the combination with Naguib), but also the liberation of 
the Egyptian people frown the heavy burden ef the corrupt 
parties, 


Third Phase. The agrarian reform. carried out in 
the first months of the new regime, marked a step towards 


the abolition of an age-long social injustice (the position of 
the fellahs had hardly changed from the days of Pharaohs to 
the time of Faruch and constituted a significant improvement 
in the living conditions for over a million Egyptians. The 
agrarian reform, together with the successes in the struggle 
against foreign domination (end of British occupation of the 
Suez, nationalisation, failure of the aggression), and after the 
influence of the political parties was neutralised. was the 
factor which ensured Nasser and his associates, the greatest 
support of the wider strata of the people. 


At the present moment, when Nasser has successfully 
overcome many difficulties, but also when there remain many 
others , both kuown and unknown, to be faced, the further 
stalization, of the regime becomes one of the most important 
assignments. The army has always been and will continue 
to be in present Egyptian conditions that factor from which 
young Egyptian officers obtain the strongest support in their 
most trying hours, but for the political stability of the regime 
as well as for the fulfilment of those progressive goals to 
which it aspires, the inclusion of the wider strata into 
Nasser’s political programme is igevitably necessary. It is 
because of this that President Nasser’s decision to create the 
National Union as the united political organization of — the 
Egyptian people- the object of which is ,to fulfil the aims 
of the revolution of 23 July 1952 and set up a new society 
which will be socialist, democratic and cooperative, and. at 
the same time free of all exploitation, economic, social and 
political” should be understood as a major step in that di- 
rection. 


The political and social pregramme of the National 
Union, as the preamble to the phase of sharper political 
struggle and greater participation of the wider strata of the 
people in governing the state, constitutes a new realization 
of those principles which were proclaimed five years ago by 
a group of Egyptian officers, headed by Nasser. If procession 
is one of the laws of a revolution, then constant striving 
towards a definite goal is the best evidence of its vital force. 


of need. In this respect, the last annual ut Jeft individual governments and experts 
meeting of the Fund was both interesting 19 agsess such matters for themselves. The 

to and useful. Fund restricted its activity to showing what 
First of all, no one remembered at the policies and trends might become dangerous, 


a 
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measure against the elements of danger. 

In- its recommendations, the Fund did not 
tend to follow unkown and uncharted roads, 
or to speculate about the unknown. On the 
contrary, it tried to follow beaten paths and 
act in accordance with past experiences — 
to tecommend measures which had already 
been tested. And these are, on the whole, 
the orthodox and classical measures of 
restricting credits and raising interest rates, 
which were used before the First World War. 
Although such measures, individualy or 
wholly, may be useful in the preservation 


FORTIGHT IN THE WORLD 


of stability, it is certain that they have 
become obsolete. Conditions now differ from 
those of fifty year ago, and the structure 
of economy has changed. If a vehicle is 
traveling too fast, there is danger, and it 
must be slowed down; but the railway engine 
is slowed down by one method, and the car 
by another, although brakes are used in 
both cases. 

The Fund is not greatly concerned whet- 
her a given country accepts one or another 
measure to retard its too fast expansion of 
the economy. What it insists on is that 


every boom should -have its limits, and tha 
these limits must be respected. This does “not 
inean that it wants to question the right o 
duty of every country to endeavour to rais 
the level of overall employment, to devel. 
its economy still further; it only emphasizes 
that every country should first study . the 
trends of its development as a whole and 
then decide whether the time has come to 
put certain brakes in operation. And this 
is a good recommendation — particularly for 
the most prosperous, i. e., the highly deve- 
loped countries. 


DISARMAMENT AT TWELFTH SESSION OF UNO 


— SUMMING UP OF THE DISCUSSION -- 


Vjekoslav CVRLJE 


Minister Plenipotentiary in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


T APPEARS that the world expected 
much more from the discussion on 
‘the problem of disarmament, as the most 
pressing of international problems, which 
was conducted at the twelfth session of 
UNO. The world followed with baited breath 


the course of the discussion on disarmament 
in both the general debate and in the Poli- 
tical Committee of UNO, and eagerly awaited 
its outcome. The activity of individual dele- 
gations was stimulated by world public 
sentiment and its disposition jn favour of 


a solution of the disarmament problem, in 
view of the two alternatives: the halting 
of the armaments race; or the continuation 
of that race, with the potential danger of 
mutual annihilation (having in mind the 
existence and possible use of nuclear weapons 
and inter-continental missiles). All the de- 


legations pointed to the need for agreement 
on disarmament, even though it were only 
an initial and partial step in that direction, 
and indicated the benefits and the decisive 
effect which such an agreement might have on 
the consolidation of international relations 


and ensurance of peace inthe world. A num- 
ber of draft resolutions reflected the attitude 
of the Western powers (these were actually 
modifications of proposals previously submitted 
by the Western powers to the Sub-Committee 
for Disarmament at the negotiations conduc- 


ted this year), the attitude of the USSR,as 
well as that of other countries, which at- 
tempted to lessen the distance between 
opposing and find compromise solutions, also 
indicated concrete measures in the field of 
disarmament, with a view to providing for 
the conclusion- of at least one or more initial 
agreements on a question «of the utmost 
importance for the fate of mankind. 


EXPECTATIONS — WERE THEY 
JUSTIFIED? 


Hopes were entertained about the outcome 
of the discussion on disarmament at this 
year’s session of the United Nations. Were 
these hopes justified? 

First of all it is to be noted that the 
solution of the problem of disarmament de- 
pends in the greatest degree on the develop- 
ment of the international situation, which 
cannot be described as satisfactory. On the 
contrary, the present state of international 
relations is very complicated and involves 
dangers and difficulties which issue from the 
fact that there exist bloc divisions of the 
modern world, in which prevail contrary po- 
litical and economic interests of various 
states and groups of states with different 
social organizations. If one adds to this the 
existence of military groups and a tendency 
towards the policy of force embodied in the 
creation of military groups on the basis of 
blocs with the corresponding ideological and 
political trends, then we have a clearer 
picture of the place and perspective of such 
international relations in the problem of 
disarmament, which is complex in itself and 
burdened with all the unfavourable mani- 
festations of contemporary international 
events, primarily with the armament race. 


Yugoslavia has always held that essential 
progress in the field of disarmament can be 
reached parallel with efforts to blunt the 
sharp edges of the blocs and to improve and 
generally develop relations between the East 
and West. This would provide possibilities 
for halting the armaments race and ceasing 
to consider the problem of disarmament from 
the point of view of global strategy and the 
gaining of advantages. 


The fact is that international relations, as 
well as the social political mechanism of the 
twentieth century, lag behind the develop- 
ment of modern science and engineering. The 
world sees the alternative — that pre- 
sentday scientific achievements in the 
freeing of energy must be utilized for positive. 
and peaceful purposes. What remains to be 
done, however, is to make those indispen- 
sable practical steps which will turn the idea 
into deeds. If not, collective suicide of the 
human race may become inevitable. 


ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES AND 
DISARMAMENT 
One may ask whether 


have been drawn at this 
United Nations. 


such conclusions | 
session of the 


It appears that the earth satellites, which 
only one side has at present succeeded in 
launching, produced both positive and ne- 
gative effects on the course of the discussion 
on disarmament, asthe other side considered’ 
that the balance of forces had been disturbed 
— although in our opinion the basic balance 
in the relation of forces cannot be seriously 
disturbed, in view of the existing state of 
affairs, means and possibilities existing on 
both sides. Ii would be more correct to view 
the appearance of the artificial satellite only 
from the standpoint of man’s conquest of 
nature and from the viewpoint of mankind 
as a single whole, as an epochal achievement 
belonging to the whole world. But in the 
present international constellation voices of 
apprehension were heard asking whether the 
artificial satellite might not be used as a 
weapon. In the midst of the armaments race 
there are indications that the powers which 
already possess various weapons for mass 
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Bates: sat are preparing to Seriach: 
keep in step with the other side in rocket 
' technique. This points to the possibility — 
we hope, ter nporary — that a further arma- 
‘ment race will be undertaken in the field 
of inter-continental balistic missiles, at the 
'same time calling for an adequate place to 
be given to all types of rocket weapon in 
disarmament measures. 


The launching of the earth satellite has, 
placed therefore, the world in a dilemma: 
war or peace. We believe that the artificial 
satellite will really play the role of ,,the 
flying advertisement of peaceful coexistence”, 
as it was felicitously and optimistically 
welcomed by the world public opinion. 


A STEP FORWARD OR BACKWARD? 


Was this year’s UN session characterized 
by a step forward or a step backward in the 
solution of the disarmament question? 

In view of the one-sided, bloc approach 
to this question by the powers which are 
most responsible for its settlement, no con- 
-erete solution could be reached, and this 
approach to the disarmament problem still 
makes it impossible to find a common. lan- 
guage. And as always happens in such si- 
tuations, the similarities in individual as- 
pects and proposed measures were ignored 
while differences were exaggerated. Whole 
concepts were built on a profusion of argu- 
ments and counter-agreements in the dispute 
about the methods and processes in solving 
this problem — a mass of theses on disarma- 
ment were put forward either to be accepted 
or rejected. Was this a realistic way to- 
wards compromise? In this respect, unfortu- 
mately, a step backward was made, compared 
to the resolution of the last session. 


It is to be regretfully noted that at this 
session again, ‘the problem of disarmament 
| was burdened with a propaganda competition 
between the antagonistic bloc policies, tac- 
tics and manoeuvring, especially between 
the great powers which, in their efforts to 
win the support of the majority for their 
attitudes, came forward with formulae for 
unilateral solutions. This practice of trying 
to impose unilateral formulae on the other 
side was evident for instance in the propo- 
gal that priority be given to the draft re- 
solution of 24 countries (really a proposal 
by the three Western great powers) with the 
object of bringing the rejection of other pro- 
posals outvoting ang thus securing the sup- 
port of the majority — that is to say, pro- 
posals which expressed the efforts of other 
countries to seek possibilities for compromise 
and a mutually acceptable solution. In view 
of the absence of good will and necessary 
understanding, all the draft resolutions were 
not carefully examined (e. g. the Yugoslav, 
Indian and other resolutions). Some of these 
had the conciliatory character of a com- 
promise and contained elements and realistic 
suggestions for reaching one or more initial 
agreements. Hence it was not possible to 
attain results which might have satisfied the 
' wishes of the world public and met the need 
for concluding agreements on disarmament. 

It is to be deplored that the strongest 
armed powers, primarily the USA and the 
USSR, despite their declared interest in the 


their own satellite, are planning at least to. 
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disarmament talks, kept to their old posi- 
tions throughout the debate, and the duel of 
these powers on the UN ‘tribune set the views 
of the West and East in “sharp opposition, 
so that a number of countries hesitated to 
adopt a definite and constructive attitude 
during the debate. 


This does not mean that countries which 
do come under the great powers and are 
outside blocs failed to make serious and 
constructive efforts to help the great powers 
in modifying their extreme attitudes. These 
countries, including Yugoslavia, were guided 
by the general interests of the international 
community, and showed equal interest in di- 
rect participation in the solution of disar- 
mament problems, although they are less 
responsible for their settlement than the 
great powers. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE YUGOSLAV 
DELEGATION 


The Yugoslay delegation, starting from the 
experiences which it gained in course of the 
negotiations on disarmement and in view of 
developments noted so far, at this session 
again advocated the thesis of the possibility, 
need and significance of coming to an initial 
and practical agreement on disarmament, and 
pointed out that progress could be attained 
only through agreement and general ready- 
ness for compromise, and not through se- 
curing a majority by outvoting, which would 
support the attitude of only one side, only 
one group of countries which are linked by 
a definite policy. Thus Koéa Popovié, the 
head of the Yugoslav delegation, pointed 
out in the Political Committee that the pro- 
blem of disarmament, in view of its cha- 
racter, does not call for outvoting but for 
agreement, in the first place agreement bet- 
ween the great powers. He pointed out the 
need for parallel solutions of the question 
of disarmament and that of control, and 
indicated the incorrectness and harmfulness 
of any making individual points of disar- 
mament contingent on other factors. He 
emphasized that a balance of forces could 
be attained only by armament cuts and re- 
ductions, and not be the armament race, in 
which the policy of force is inherent and 
may lead to aggression and war. 


The Yugoslav delegation particularly 
pointed to the need for the unconditional 
and immediate halting of nuclear test ex- 
plosions. It emphasized the harmful conse- 
quences of such tests for man and his en- 
vironment, ‘and maintained that ‘the tests 
were unallowable and illegal in the light of 
the well-known principles of modern inter- 
national law, bearing in mind the effects on 
the territories and citizens of other countries. 
It also took pains to prove that the halting 
of tests would not sensibly or lastingly di- 
sturb the balance of forces in the world. 
The Yugoslav delegation indicated that, with 
a view to reaching an agreement on the 
measures needed for stopping the nuclear 
armament race, the following should be laid 
down: an obligation on the part of the 
countries which produce nuclear weapons not 
to export to other countries any such 
weapons or fissionary materials intended for 
military purposes; the cessation of the pro- 
duction of fissionary materials for military 


Ap 


purposes; and the concluding of an arran- 
gement for the gradual transference to tne 
production for peaceful purposes of such 
fissionary materials as are now being ac- 
cumulated for military purposes. These mea- 
sures in regard to nuclear weapons which 
were set forth in the Yugoslav draft re- 
solution on disarmament will be referred to 
again. 


RESULTS OF VOTING 


The Political Committee voted for the 
resolution of the Western countries, that is, 
the resolutions of the 24 countries. This re- 
solution starts from the concept of partial 
disarmament and makes the reaching of an 
agreement contingent on the solving of the 
complex problem of disarmament, that is, 
the adoption of all the measures proposed 
in the resolution. These measures concern the 
question of the halting of nuclear tests, pa- 
rallel with the halting of the production of 
fissionary materials for military purposes, 
the reduction and tranfserence of nuclear 
weapons stocks, the reduction of armed for- 
ces and armaments, the gradual introduction 
of inspection by air and Jand components, as 
well as the restriction of the use of stra- 
tospheric missiles exclusively to scientific 
and peaceful ends. 

As regards the measures in respect of nu- 
clear weapons (cessation of tests, use of nu- 
clear arms and control system) no concessions 
were made to the attitudes of the USSR, 
nor were the suggestions of certain countries 
taken into consideration — countries which, 
like the USSR, refrained from linking the 
question of the halting of tests with atomic 
and hydrogen weapons with other questions 
of disarmament. 

Of the three Soviet draft resolutions two 
were rejected, viz., the resolution demanding 
of the states which possess nuclear weapons 
to accept provisionally (for a period od five 
years) the obligation not to use atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, and: that which proposed 
the setting up of a standing commission for 
disarmament which would consist of all UN 
members. The third Soviet resolution, which 
referred to a provisional halting of nuclear 
tests from January 1958, for a period of 
2—3 years under corresponding control, was 
withdrawn with the explanation that the 
same problems were treated in the Indian 
resolution. 

It should be remarked at this point that 
two of the three Soviet proposals essentially 
reflected the attitude which the USSR ad- 
vocated in the Sub-Committee for Disarma- 
mant; especially on key questions, where the 
attitude of the USSR essentially differed from 
the attitude of the Western powers (in con- 
nection with the measures envisaged for nu- 
clear and thermo-nuclear weapons). 

The Soviet proposal for the creation of a 
standing commission for disarmament in 
which all member-countries of UNO would 
take part, was aimed at ensuring the exa- 
mination of the questions of disarmament 
on a wider and more lasting basis. The So- 
viet delegation declared that the very pos- 
sibility of resuming talks on disarmament is 
dependent on whether the composition of the 
UN organ for disarmament will be placed on 
an adequate basis. 
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What the USSR probably expected from 
the widening of the UN organ for disarma- 
ment was that during the talks on disarma- 
ment, she would emerge from the isolation 
in‘ which she found herself in the existing 
commission and in the Sub-committee for 
Disarmament. The maximum proposal of the 
USSR ‘might also be understood as a move 
towards the Western partners aimed at at- 
taining a compromise solution on the expan- 
sien of UN organ for disarmament. 


The Indian proposal for the unconditional 
and immediate prohibition of nuclear tests 
and for the setting up of a commission of 
experts which would examine the problem of 
control over the halting of tests, was rejected 
by the Political Committee. After this the In- 
dian delegation refrained from asking the 
Political. Committee to declare itself about 
its other two resolutions. In one of them 
India insisted on the widening of the UN 
Commission and the Sub-committee for Di- 
sarmament, and in the other she proposed 
the creation of an organ for the cocrdination 
of the different attitudes on the problem of 
disarmament. The Indian proposal on the 
widening of the Commission and the Sub- 
committee for Disarmament was aimed at 
drawing into these UN instruments the neu- 
tral and non-bloc countries whose role would 
be, in the present phase of negotiations on 


disarmament, to help the great powers to 
modify their rigid attitudes and to seek 
compromise ~ solutions. Yugoslavia supported 


the Indian proposal. The Japanese resolution 
asked all nuclear test explosions should be 
postoponed, from the moment an agreement 
in principle should be reached on control and 
inspection to ensure the halting of such tests, 


till the conclusion of the debate on the re- - 


port ofthe Commission far Disarmament at 
the next regular session of the General As- 
sembly of UNO. This resolution was rejec- 
ted. The Political’ Committee adopted the 
Belgian resolution, which proposed thet UNO 
should give detailed information to the world 
public about the dangers of modern warfare 
(particularly about the effects of nuclear 
weapons), as well as data about the danger 
of the armament race, and the need for 
international control, 


YUGOSLAV DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The Yugoslav delegation abstained from 
voting on the Western resolution, while it 
voted in favour of the Soviet resolution on 
prohibiting the use of nuclear weapons, 
which is fully in accord with the earlier 
initiative and attitude of the Yugoslav Go- 
vernment (for instance in the well-known De- 


claration of the People’s Assembly of Yu- 
goslavia on the halting of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapon tests). Yugoslavia supported 
the Indian and Japanese resolutions on the 
cessation of tests. She voted for the Belgian 
resolution, having previously supported the 
Polish amendments. 


The Yugoslav draft resolution on disar- 
mament was primarily addressed to the two 
sides in the negotiations on disarmament, and 
envisaged compromise and adoption on both 
sides. 


It took into consideration the attitudes of 
both sides and contained the elements which 
seemed the most appropriate and adequate 
for reaching one or more initial agreements. 


' According to this, aereenest 3n “iid 
dual disarmament measures would not 
conditioned by, linked with or made dep 
dent on, other measures. The Yugoslav pro 
posal was an expression of the vital ne 
for mutual concessions and constituted 
basis on which the discussion on disarma 
ment might yield positive results at th 
twelfth session. 
In this draft the Yugoslav delegation star-’ 
ted from the conception of one or more ini 
tial agreements, and proposed three types of 
measures for disarmament: 1) reduction o 
armed forces, armaments and military ex 
penditures; 2) measures for the halting of. 
the nuclear armament race with stress on’ 
the unconditional and immediate cessationi| 
of nuclear weapons tests; 3) measures for the 
utilization of inter-continental missiles and 
other devices for movement in the stra 
tosphere exclusively for peaceful and scien 


fic purposes. In addition to this, the Yugo- 
slav draft propounded the possible convening 
of a special session of the UN General As- 
sembly and envisaged the engagement of the 
Secretary General of UNO on the question | 
of disarmament. 


The Yugoslav delegation could not, in the 
situation created at the session, insist on 
its resolution being put to the vote, and 
asked in the Political Committee that this 
should not be done, despite the good re- 
ception accorded to it by some countries. 
Everyone had to admit the constructive cha- 
racter of the Yugoslav resolution which, 

a more suitable atmosphere, might have ser-_ 
ved as a reserve and a point of departure 
for a compromise solution on the question 
of disarmament. 


DR. ADENAUER’S DECLARATION 


J HAT influence will the results of the 
German parliamentary elections have 
on the foreign policy of the new West Ger- 


man government was the question raised 
after publication of the election returns. 
These elections opened another four-year 


term of the Bundestag, in which the Chri- 
stian-Democratic Union has an overwhelming 


majority. This secured the continuity of 
power in the period of international deve- 
lopment, which is full of fateful internatio- 
nal problems. 


West Germany has a major role to play 
in the solution of these problems. Two years 
ago, West Germany finally and formally 
acquired, under the Paris Agreements, full 
equality among the states of the western 
bloc, and its significance as a factor of in- 
ternational policy is constantly growing. In 
all the organizations of international coope- 
ration of Western Europe — the Western 
European Union and the Atlantic Pact in 
the sector of the military policy of the 
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Western bloc, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and the European 
Payment Union in the sector of economic 
cooperation, the Coal and. Steel Community 
and the Common European Market in the 
sector of limited economic integration of 
Little Europe — West Germany is gradually 


and steadfastly entering the first plan of 
the decisive factors. This ascent, combined 
with West Germany’s economic and military 
resources, on which some western countries 
more and more reckon, is steadily assuming 
greater international significance. Hence, 
the question of what line that country’s 
foreign policy will follow in the next four 
years has aroused keen interest throughout 
the world. 


There may be two answers to this que- 
stion, depending on the elements taken into 


consideration. If it anticipates the victory 
of the Christian-Democratic Union, the 
answer would have to be that the new 


government will continue to pursue, in all 


respects, the policy of the old government 
in which the people had confidence, and 
which has a favourable effect on the 
country’s internal development and prospe- 
rity. The international boom throughout 
this postwar period favoured West Germany. 
It must be recognised that the boom was 
also cleverly turned to account. But like 


every other, this international boom consti- 
tutes a temporary concurrence of conditions, 
and its utilization is logical as long as there 
is such a concurrence. Though it has been 
favourable for the political and economic 
building of West Germany as a sovereign 


and independent state, for West Germany 
was in the position to make use of contra- 
dictions between the eastern and western 
bloc with a view to gaining overall aid and 
international support from the western po- 
wers, it is not favourable for the realization 
of German unification, for this does not 
depend on the western powers alone. As. 
regards the narrower interests of West Ger- 


contradictions may have been favourable for 
its development, they have also been unfa- 
wrable for the solution of the question of 
German unification. Though the boom is 
favourable for West Germany, the condi- 
tions it has brought about are at the same 
time unfavourable for German unification. 
Therefore, if the concrete results of West 
German government policy in the solution 
of the German problem and the international 
conditions on which its solution depends are 
taken into consideration, the new government 
may revise this policy which, apart from the 
successes scored in the internal stabilisation 
and establishment of West Germany’s inter- 
national position, has not led to any pro- 
Meress in the solution of the problem of Ger- 
man unification. This assumption seems all 
ithe more likely as in West Germany itself 
and even in the ranks of the triumphant 
JChristian-Democratic Union, doubts in the 
correctness of the fundamental attitude 
the West German government  to- 
the problem of the method of 
solving the German issue, have been noti- 
iced. These were also recently noticed in the 
numerous commentaries on the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia. 


An answer to this question came from the 
most competent source -— Dr. Adenauer 
himself, in his first speech before the new 
Bundestag, when he was re-instated as Fe- 
deral Chancellor, His answer does not imply 
Many changes either in West Germany’s ge- 
WHneral policy or regarding its special problem 
of German unification. His declaration indi- 
cates the maintenance of the old position 
of adherence to the bloc policy as a method 
Hof securing peace, and of absolute trust in 
Mforces as the decisive factor in solving inter- 
national problems. As regards the German 
question, however, the West German govern- 
Mment will continue to insist that it is the 
only legal government of the whole German 
people, that East Germany is only a part 
Mof the German state which is occupied by 
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the Soviet Union, and that th four powers 
alone are responsible for German unification 
and that, consequently, it has “nothing to 
discuss with the East German government. 
German unification should be carried out by 
general - elections on the. whole territory 
without conditions. The West should auto- 
matically impose such a solution of the 
German problem, through its strong position 
and its system of organized military power, 
and therefore this power should be intensified 
and advanced. This is the »peaceful“ solution 
of the German question which is usually 
conceived by such circles in West Germany, 
who believe that world peace can be secured 
only by building such a military power. 


All this is the apotheosis of a policy from 
the standpoint of force. There is nothing 
new in this latest declaration of the West 
German government, when compared with 
the previous government’s policy and the 
history of German diplomacy. Trust in power 
was one of the traditions of that diplomacy 
which, it seems, was not much affected even 
by the experiences of two world wars. And 


these are not our words, but those of the 
distinguished German who is at the head of 
the Social Democratic Party. Criticising the 
government's foreign political programme, Dr. 
Olenhauer reminded Dr. Adenauer of the 


result of the policy of force pursued by the 
Third Reich. 


Dr. Adenauer’s declaration is inspired by 
a spirit of ideological intolerance, and is 
characterised by an absolute lack of any 
allusion to the possibility of international 
understanding between the East and the 
West. His fundamental idea is that the 
western bloc ought to embark upon more 
intensive building and coordination of its 
forces, so that in may minimise the danger 
which the Soviet Union, as ,an aggressive 
power, represents to the ,free world“, and 
thus ensure peace. ,,With its spiritual, eco- 
nomic and military potentiality, the West 
continues to be stronger than the East“. 
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It is only necessary that the western states 
unit should still strengthen their available 
mental and spiritual forces’ under an 
energetic and wise leadership, which must 


fall to the United States, as the country 
which is undeniably the strongest“. 
Two days prior to  Adenauer’s speech, 


Washington published a declaration on Ame- 
rican—British joint aims, following: the 
consultations held recently between Eisen- 
hower and MacMillan. It offers in general 
the same ideas as Adenauer’s on the problem 
of peace and security, and in this respect 
the latters programme is an expression of 
complete -solidarity with the ideas of the 
Washington declaration. Even though they 
are all old ideas about the bloc policy from 
the position of force and ideological into- 
lerance, they nevertheless contain a new 
feature, which firmly insist on the mobili- 
sation of all the available forces — intel- 
lectual, spiritual and material — of the 


western bloc countries for the purpose of 
giving skilled training to its military forces: 
To this end, certain reforms in the Atlantic 
Pact are anticipated in the field of expansion 
of scientific and technical cooperation, in 
the atomic field in particular. This is a new 
feature, inasmuch as it constitutes the 
reaction of the Western bloc to present 
Soviet achievements in the field of nuclear 
sciences and their application .-It is quite 
obvious that plans and prestige of the 
leading Western atomic powers have been 


affected, and that they have decided to 
rectify the delay and damage by extreme 
efforts. This decision opens mew _ sinister 


prospects of an intensified armament race 
for the most deadly weapon of destruction 
and annihilation. 

The world hopes that all these new 
achievements, not only those of the Soviet 
Union but also those of other powers, will, 
by the production of weapons which make 
any policy of bloc security system ridiculous 
and dangerous from the positions of force 
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and proportional armaments, act in the 
direction of intensifying efforts towards 
disarmament and the seeking of harmonious 
solutions to international problems, within 
the framework of a policy of active and 
peaceful coexistence, and not in the direction 
of efforts in the armaments race and the 
strengthening of bloc organizations which 
threaten international peace. But it seems 
that the opposite is taking place. 

On the general international plane, the 
policy repeated in Dr. Adenauer’s declaration 
contains a programme for the aggravation 
of international relations between the East 
and the West and the inclusion of the 
German problem into the multitude of East- 
West cantradictions. How does this policy 
reflect on German interests? In this respect, 
the narrower interests of West Germany as 
a separate German state and the interests 


of German unification are brought into 
conflict. 
Like its partner -across the Elbe, West 


Germany is the result of the cold war and 
of the clash of contradictory interests 
between the great allies of the war with 
Germany. The development of these contra- 
dictions and the aggravated international 
situation which they aroused, favoured the 
progress of West Germany both in the 
advancement and stabilisation of its state, 
and in its internal progress. It follows from 
this, however paradoxical it may seem, that 
the international tension was a favourable 
factor for the development of West Germany. 
It may, perhaps, still be considered a favo- 
wrable circumstance — though to a minor 
extent — if the narrower interests of West 
Germany are observed outside the range of 
interests of European security and world 
peace. 

The opposite is the case, however, with 
the problem of German unification. Neither 
West Germany nor the western allies can 
solve the German problem alone, except for 
an attempt to solve it by force. The outcome 
of such a method is uncertain and not to be 
recommended and, judging by everything, 
distinctly unattractive. Putting aside this 
adventurous supposition, a peaceful and 
harmonious solution logically requires the 
cooperation of all factors which are inte- 
rested in this problem and on which its 
solution depends: in the first place East 
Germany and the Soviet Union. For a har- 
monius solution of the German question, 
the atmosphere of inter national tension, 
sharpening of international relations and 
uncompromising conceptions in which present 
international circumstances are ignored, does 
not contain favourable conditions nor does 
it ofter realistic chances for success. On 
the contrary, it is full of unfavourable 
conditions for the solution of the German 
problem. It must, therefore, be concluded 
that the policy of bloc aggravation is cont- 
rary to the interests of German unification. 
The German problem, as it stands today, 
twelve years after the war, obviously sup- 
ports such a conclusion. 

In the alternative whether to pursue the 
West German policy or German unification, 
Dr. Adenauer in his declaration chooses 
West Germany. He does so under the con- 
viction that this also means pursuing the 
pelicy of German unification, just ag he is 
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confident that West Germany is in fact 
only an incomplete future united Germany 
to which only the missing part should be 
added, But, this confidence is idealistic 
from the point of view of political ideals, 
or perhaps even of concrete party interests 
of the present ruling party in West Germany 


and not a conclusion drawn objectively* 
present international circumstances. There- 
fore only an indefinite postponement of th 
solution of the German problem, and the 
stabilisation of the present status of division 
can be expected as the practical result of 
such a policy. 


: 


RESPONSES 


ANTI-YUGOSLAV PAMPHLET PUBLISHED 
BY USA CONGRESS LIBRARY 


HE USA Congress Committee for the Investigation of Anti-American Activity has 

on several occasions and in various ways directly harmed the reputation of the 
country which it is actually supposed to serve. 

How long the princip'es of democracy and freedom of man will be exposed to mockery. 
through the action of this organ of Congress is the matter for the USA herself. _ But in 
uo country, wletherlarge or small, has anyone the right under any pretext whatsoever, even 
alleged concert and vigilance over national interests“, to conduct openly a ruthless and 
insulting campaign against another country and its national dignity. This is particularly 
true of a government organ. : 

The Committee referred to, asked the Congress Library to publish a pamphlet con- 
taining a political biography“ od President Tito and Wladislav Gomulka, which the Library 
did on October 11 this year. The pamphlet was printed in the US government publishing 
office in Washington under No. 93642). The preface, signed by Francis Walter, senator of 
Pennsylvania and Chairman of the Committee, stresses the fundamenta! thesis that the 
USA dare not enter into any agreements with communism, ,those gangsters whose sole aim 
is to destroy the freedom of all mankind“. Taking this as his point of departure, Walter 
Francis refers to the ,political biographies“ which follow, and stresses their significance 
especially because of the attitude of the White House and the State Department, which 
designate Yugoslavia and Poland as potential allies of the USA and extend substantial 
aid to them". ; 

The basic characteristics“ of Yugoslavia and President Tito (and, of course, of 
Poland and Wladislaw Gomulka), which are given by Francis Walter in the same style, include 
absurd s'anders and inventions of the worst kind. | Incredible fabrications of both history 
and the present day are presented to the American public, and primarily to the US Con-— 
gress, in this official pamphlet, in which Yugoslavia aud her President are grossly insulted. 
The pamphlet speaks about the ,brutality of the communist regime and the reign of terror 
which Tito imposed on Yugoslavia, about how the ,chetniks were the ones who defeated 
the main German forces“ while the ,,communist partisans only fought in the regions where 
the invading forces were small“, about the ,errors of the allies in the 1941-1944 period, 
when they extended no assistance to the chitniks, while enormous military aid went to 
Tito and his partisans“, about the ,lack of freedom of worship and the general absence 
of freedom in Yugoslavia", about the Yugoslav President and Yugoslavia as ,,instruments 
of Soviet aggression“, etc. And finally, passages from Djilas’s ,New Class“ are used for 
the ,,political elucidation“ of all these truths“. Is there a more striking example of how 


low Milovan Djilas has fallen and to what ,height” the Committee for the Investigation of 
i 


Anti-American Activity has risen. 
Nobody in Yugos'avia would even think of entering into polemics 


with Francis 
Walter of the Committee. Every argument requires at least two basic conditions: partner 
worthy of respect with whom to argue, and a question to argue about. In this case, neither 
condition exists. , 

There is, however, something else. It is not merely Francis Walter, or a group of — 
versons of his kind and with lis conceptions that are involved in this, but the actions of 
an organ of the US Congress and a publication which has an official character and which — 
is being misused to insult a friendly country and its President. % 

The theory and practice of international law are unanimous in stating that the ele-— 
mentary rights of a state include the right to its dignity. This right includes the protection — 
of the reputation of the head of the state from insults, slanders and false presentation by 
other states. This right of an independent state to its dignity obliges every other state to 
prohibit on its territory actions aimed at insulting the reputation of the chief of another 
state. All existing treatises on the duties of states contain this definite obligation of every 
state, and it is also reflected in the relevant provisions of all modern criminal aud press laws. 

The appearance of the mentioned pamphlet is a flagrant breach of the obligation. 
It is a manifestation which should be most sharply condemned and which puts American 
democracy in the worst light. The Committee for the Investigation of Amti-American Acti- — 
vity has once again compromised the USA. If its distortion of facts, its definitely hostile 


like-minded people, they are very unworthy of America. 
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B* MID-1956, Yugoslavia had bilateral, (clearing) payment 


agreements with all the countries with which she had sig- 
‘ned commercial agreements. The only exception, from the very 


beginning of their relations, was Great Britain, with whom no pay- 


ment agreement of the clearing type had been signed, but payments 
were made from pounds accrued from ‘Yugoslav exports, first within 
the sterling area and later in the widened framework provided by 
the system of the transferable pound sterling. 


In her rapid economic development, which called for great 
efforts in importing from abroad, Yugoslavia fully realized what was 
meant by the system of bilateralism in payments. Its favourable 
aspect consisting in the manipulative credits -could be uti- 
lized within the framework of clearing agreements, was more than 
couterbalanced by restrictions in the field of exchange, by unfa- 
yourable prices paid for imported goods (which had to be obtained 
in countries where means were available, and not in countries where 
purchase conditions were most favourable), and by limitations in 


‘transfers, which operated in such a way as to check imports from 


individual countries owing to a shortage of means, while unused 
funds existed in other countries. 


In short, realizing all these weaknesses of bilateral relations 


-in payments, and wishing to join the movements which, especially 


in Europe, tended towards a wider and freer method in international 
payments accompanied by liberalization of goods exchanges, the Yu- 
goslav foreign trade policy endeavoured — wherever possibilities, 
both internal and external, allowed it — to join the multilateral 
systems of payments which would encourage an international di- 
vision of labour and widen international exchanges on sound lines, 


/ while providing for purchases in countries where conditions were 


most favourable and selling to those where the best prices were paid. 


These endeavours, for the establishment of a freer exchange 
of goods and payments operated im several directions. In terms of 
time the first place was taken by results.in the foreign trade sector, 
where efforts to widen considerably the liberalization of exchanges 
with the West European countries proved successful. In the field of 
payments, in keeping with the earlier Yugoslav proposal, the Council 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation recommen- 


_ded to member-countries of OEEC to conclude arrangements with 


Yugoslavia, rendering transferable 10 per cent of the Yugoslav clear- 
ing influx from those countries. Arrangements in accordance with 
this: percentage transferability were concluded with the QEEC mem- 


_ ber-countries, Austria, Belgium, Holland, France, Norway, Switzerland 


and Greece. 


Simultaneously with the conclusion of these arrangements 
which, within the framework of the clearing agreements, provided 


_ the possibility of partial transferability of Yugoslav means in those 


“countries, arrangements were made with some other countries to 


join their multilateral systems of payment. Thus a payment agreement 
was signed first of all with Germany, in July 1956, introducing a 
multilateral system of payments between the two countries, to re- 
place the then bilateral (clearing) system. In the course of 1957 
Yugoslavia signed multilateral payment agreements with Denmark 
(on May 23), Sweden (on July 5) and Italy (on August 3). 

These payment. agreements enbale this country to use the 
means created by her exports to the countries mentioned as well 


+ as by such services as transport and tourism, for making payments 
‘in all countries (with transferable and clearing currencies), with the 
~ exception of those which belong to the dollar area. The payments 


are made by transfer from Yugoslav transferable accounts with 
banks in the respective countries to transferable (or bilateral) ac- 
counts of members of other countries. The means created in the 
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MULTILATERAL PAYMENT AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED BY YUGOSLAVIA 


Dr. Stanislav SKARKA 


countries with which such agreements have been concluded may also 
be used for the purchase of the currency of countries which come 
under European multilateral arbitration that is to say, for the pur- 
chase of Norwegian, Danish, Swedish crowns, Dutch. florins, Bel- 
gian, French and Swiss francs, British pounds, German marks, Au- 
strian -schillings and Italian lire. 
The conclusion of multilateral agreements with these coun- 
tries, especially with Italy and Western Germany, which recently 
held first place in Yugoslav exports, resulted in a rapid: widening 
of her scope of transferability. If use is made of the data concern- 
ing last year’s overall exports, specified according to countries with 
free, transferable and clearing foreign exchanges, it may be con- 
cluded that about 50 per cent of Yugoslav export will in future be 
paid for in transferable and free foreign currency, 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH EAST GERMARY 


RADE relations between the Democratic Republic of Germany 

and Yugoslavia were renewed in August 1954 by the con- 
clusion of a Compensation Agreement between the Federal Chamber 
of Foreign ‘Trade in Belgrade and the Chamber of Foreign Trade of 
the Democratic Republic of Germany. Under this agreement, which 
was valid until July 31 1956, the exchange of goods mounted to 4 
million dollars both ways and was later extended and increased to 
9 million dollars. After two years of trade experience, a new ar- 
rangement between the Chambers amounting to 10 million dollars, 
and to be implemented by the end of the year, was signed in August 
1956. Early in 1957 goods lists were drawn up for 1957, which pro- 
vided for a volume of goods deliveries and services rendered amounting 
to over 22 million dollars both ways in the current year. 

The trade experience which developed according to these 
arrangements between the Chambers showed good results and poin- 
ted to thé substantial complementary’ character of the economies 
of both sides; and offered very favourable prospects for-raising the 
exchange to a much higher level. The composition of the exchange 
in this period showed that the chief commodities for export by the 
Democratic Republic of Germany were chemicals, artificial fertilizer, 
machines, and equipment and products of the electrical. engineering 
industry, while the principal Yugoslav exports included food ar- 
ticles, tobacco, timber and products of ferrous metallurgy. By the 
establishment of sound commercial contacts, mutual visits and exhi- 
bitions at the Leipzig and Zagreb Fairs, the economies of both coun- 
tries learned of the possibilities of mutual goods deliveries and 
services, which effected an increasingly better exchange in both 
directions. , 

Statistics regarding the implementation of the agreements 
have shown a constant rise in trade since 1954. 

Exports according to the countries slated, imports according 
to the country of origin in’ millions of dinars: 


1954 1955 1956 1957/9 
Exoprts 275 622 1,308 1,834 
Imports 67 662 950 1,346 


The practical experience gained in the delivery of goods, 
the cognizance of the Jarge scale mutual possibilities and increasing 
interest in expanding trade relations have shown that there is 


V3: 
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not only a sound basis for a far greater goods exchange, to the be- 
nefit of both countries, but also that it is necessary — especially 
in view of the planned character of the economy of the Democratic 
Republic of Germany — to set up in good time the framework of 
future trade on a wide basis, by new trade and payment —agre- 
ements, so that the best results may be attained. 


The basis for such an approach to the problem of mutual 
trade relations was provided by the substantial increase in Yugoslav 
foreign trade during the last three years, and especially by its 
success in the expansion of exports. From 1954 to 1956, exports 
rose by 34°/o, and in 1957 they continued at the same rate, show- 
ing a further 23°/o increase in nine months, compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 

Bearing in mind these facts and postulates, the new trade and 
payment agreements between Yugoslavia and the Democratic Re- 
public of Germany, signed between the government delegations on 
Cctober 19 this year, provide for a goods exchange of 24.85 mil- 
lion dollars both ways, including services. Both governments agreed 
that these agreements are to be valid until December 31 1958, 
with automatic extension if they are not cancelled within the con- 
tracted time-limit. The trade agreement’ contains goods lists and 
fixed contingents, and at the same time provides for a comprehen- 
sive examination of the possibilities of exports and imports of 
goods which are not listed or whose contingents have been exhau- 
sted. The payment agreement is on a bilateral basis, with the 
clearing system of payment in exchange dollars. Besides shipment 
and incidental expenses, payments for serviced rendered include 
goods transits by rail, river and sea ships of both countries (only 
via home ports of the country conducting the transport), expenses 
incurred in procuring licenses for industrial ownership, etc. 


The the 


list are fresh fruits and vegetables, pulp and juices, wine, meat 


most important commodities of Yugoslav export 


and processed meat products, down, hemp and jute, chemicals, 
soft and hard sawn woods, beech cellulose wood, rolled goods, 
welded pipes, cables, steel scrap, machines and equipment. The 


chief commoditiés in the exports of the Democratic Republic of 


Germany include artificial fertilizer, chemical raw materials and 


products, machines, equipment and spare parts, adding machines, 


goods, 


products of the electrical engineering industry, consumer 


hard metals, tools, graphite electrodes, etc. 


Although the goods exchange in 1958 will be double the 
amount earmarked for 1957, and still greater compared with the 
anticipated fulfilment this year, nevertheless the exchange is expec- 
ted to be carried out on the foreseen level, on the ‘basis of the 
contracted composition, the experience acquired through the sup- 
ply and demand of goods, and the keen interest shown by business 
circles in both countries. The great capacity of the, Democratic 
Republic of Germany will ensure good marketing of Yugoslav agri- 
cultural and industrial products, while on the other. hand, the in- 
creasing import requirements of Yugoslav agriculture will be par- 
tially covered by artificial fertilizers, farm megchanisation, etc. The 
Yugoslav factories will be supplied with equipment such as machine 
tools, machines for the textile, footwear and leather indu- 
stries, typesetting machines, machines for ‘the food, chemical and 
other industries. Consumer goods of the Democratic Republic of 
Germany, especially electrical appliances for household use, paper 
and products, textiles, photo apparatus, jewelery plastic goods, mu- 
sical instruments. transport means, etc. .have also met with keen 
interest among Yugoslav importers and consumers. 

The new agreements will mean, both for Yugoslavia and the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, the establishment and expansion 
of normal trade relations, which were of significance. to both coun- 
tries before the war, if observed from the geographic and economic 
point of view. At the time when the Yugoslav trade relations with 
all the countries of Western and- Eastern Europe, as well as with 
the countries of the other continents, are increasing and strengthen- 
ing, and when her economy is expanding and offering increasingly 
more goods for export, the strengthening of trade relations with the 
Democratic Republic of Germany also constitutes a logical develop- 
ment and promotion of the Yugoslav general and foreign trade po- 
licy of expanding the circle of exchange partners and of extending 
joint contacts. 


M. K. 
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Talks Between Japanese and Yugoslav 
Socialists | 


1 about the talks between the delegation of the Socialist 
Party of Japan (which stayed in Yugoslavia from October 26 
till October 31) and the delegation of the Socialist Alliance of 
Yugoslavia. The statement contains, inter alia, the following 
passages: 


9 Ra VIBWS expressed by two delegations in the course of 
the talks were identical on most questions. 

Both delegations considered that there exist favourable pros- 
pects for the relaxation of international tension-prospects which are 
the result of the strong aspirations of the peoples, although the se- 
curity of peace im the world is still threatened by such factors as 
the armaments race, military blocs, the situation in the Near East 
etc. Under conditions prevailing in the world at present, the struggle 


for peace is identical with the struggle which aims at transcending — 


inilitary blocs, stimulating disarmament and ensuring collective se- 
curity, preserving the independence of mations, developing national 
economic and raising the living standard of populations as well as 
with the struggle against imperialism: and colonialism. 


Both delegations agreed that the United Nations, as an im- 
portant factor in the preservation of world peace and security, 
should play an ever greater ro'e in the realization of these aims, 
on the basis of the five principles of peace, i. e., respect for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of states, mon-resorting to 


aggression, non-interference in internal affairs, equality and mutual 


benefit, active coexistence — principles which were also proclaimed 
by the Bandung Conference. 


Both delegations stressed the need for making efforts towards 
the relaxation and final elimination of tension between the two 
existing camps, by way of promoting friendly relations with coun- 
tries of both camps. 

The delegations noted with profound anxiety that instead of 
seeing the countries of Asia and Africa united — there is a danger 
of their aligning themselves with different blocs. 


Both delegations emphasized the need for giving further 
practical support to the Asian and African peoples in their struggle 
against colonialism, aud for independence, economic progress and 
the removal of poverty and misery. This struggle is an important 
contribution to the cause of world peace. 


The delegation of the Socialist Party of Javan explained its 
standpoint in connection with the problem of China. There are 
not two Chinas. The question of Taiwan is an internal affair of 
China, which nust be solved by the Chinese people themselves. The 
teusion provoked by the problem of Taiwan should be removed by 
way of peaceful negotiation. The Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China should represent China in the United Nation. 


The delegation of the Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People of Yugoslavia agreed with these views as set forth by the 
Socialist Party of Japan. 

The delegation of the Socialist Party of Japan thoroughly 
exlained the standpoint of the Party in connection with disarma- 
ment and the banning of war and atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
The Socialist Party of Japan firmly adheres to the peaceful constitution 
of Japan. which contains clauses for the abolition of all military 
action, against the establishment of land, air and naval forces, and 
against armaiments. This peaceful coustitution is a direct contribu- 
tion to world peace, 


In this connection both delegations exprressed the wish for the 
conclusion, as soon as possible, of an agreement on disarmament, 
and that their countries should make joint efforts for the early 
conclusion of such an agreement. 


Re \o " 

. Expressing the fervent wishes of the Japanese people who 
(on three occasions suffered from the effects of atomic and hydrogen 
‘bombs, the delegation of the Socialist Party of Japan emphasized 
the need for the complete prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. Both © ‘delegations agreed that prohibition -of atomic and 
hidrogen weapons should not be delayed on the grounds that this 
‘problem is linked with the general problem of disarmament or some 
other political problem. 


Although the banning of atomic and hydrogen weapons re- 
mains the ultimate goal, the two delegations agreed on the urgent 
need to prohibit atomic weapon tests and to make further efforts. 
to achieve complete prohibition of the use, creation of stocks and 
productions of such weapons. 


When agreement is reached on the banning of nuclear arms 
between the great powers, it will be necessary to organize a system 
of inspection under adequate international supervision. 

Both delegations agreed to strengthen mutual cooperation so 
that this aim might be achieved as soon as possible. 


Both delegations expressed the view that international dispu- 
tes should not be settled by force. 

Japan in Asia in the Far East, and Yugoslavia in Europe, 
will actively endeavour to contribute to the establishment of a 
system of collective security in their respactive areas. 


With a view to promoting world peace, both delegations 
emphasized the need for the strengthening and consolidation of all 
progressive forces, headed by the working class, in alliance with 
the peasants, the intelligentsia, the small and medium entrepreneurs 
and otlHer sections of the working people. 

The delegation of the Socialist Party of Japan paid tribute 
to the peoples of Yugoslavia for their successful building of so- 
cialism through brilliant achievements and workers self-management. 


On their part the delegation of tve Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia paid tribute to the struggle of the 
Socialist Party of Japan and the Japanese people for the achievement 
of full independence and peace in Asia, as well as for their struggle 
against armaments and nuclear weapons, and expressed its readiness 
to cooperate in the struggle for peacc. 


ENCOUNTERS AND TALKS 


YUGOSLAV DELEGATION IN THE SOVIET UNION. On Novem- 
ber 1 a Yugoslay Party and government delegation left for Moscow 
to attend the celebration of the 40th anniversary of the October 


Revolution at the invitation of the Central Committee of the Com- 


munist Party and Government of the Soviet Union. The delegation 
consisted of Edvard Kardelj and Aleksandar Rankovié, members of 
the Executive Committee of the Yugoslav League of Communists 
and Vice-Presindents of the Federal Executive Council, Lazar Koli- 
Sevski, member of the Executive Committee of the League of Com- 
munists and President of the People’s Assembly of Macedonia, 
Veljko Vlahovi¢é, member of the Central Committee of the. League 
and President of the Federal Assembly’s Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and Ugljesa Danilovi¢, member of the Central Committee of 
the League and of the Federal Executive Council. In Moscow the 
Yugoslav delegation was joined by Veljko Miéunovié, Yugoslay Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union. On November 10 the Yugoslav dele- 
gates were received by Nikita Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, Kliment Voro- 
shilov, President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the 
Premier, Bulganin. 


MILITARY DELEGATION IN GREECE. A delegation of the Yugo- 
slay People’s Army ,headed by Lieutenant-Colonel General Vojo 
Kovatevié, was on a friendly visit to the Greek armed forces from 
October 30 to November 11. During their stay in Greece the Yugo- 
slav delegates toured several technical bases of the Greek Army and 
some military factories, as well as various historical places. 


VISIT TO” "ATOMIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN GREECE. A. de- 
legation ‘of the Yugoslav Federal Commission for Nuclear Energy 
toured Greece from November 2 to 11 at the invitation ot tne 
Atomic Commission of Greece. The delegates saw institutes for the 


utilization of atomic energy in Athens and other places. They also 


discussed with Greek representatives the possibility of still closer 
cooperation between the two countries for the peaceful application 
of atomic energy. 


SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


VISIT OF ARAB SOCIALISTS. A delegation of the Socialist Party 
of the Arab Renaissance arrived on an official visit to Yugoslavia 
on November 11. The delegation was headed by Michel Aflak, Se- 
cretary General of the Socialist Party of the Arab Renaissance of 
Syria, and it included members of the party's leadership for Sy- 
ria, the Party's Secretary for the Lebanon, and a representative 
of the Party from Egypt. In the course of their fifteen day tour of 
Yugoslavia, the delegates visited, in addition to Belgrade, Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, Croatia, and Slovenia, where they studied indu- 
strial, social and political conditions. 


FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


TRADE UNION DELEGATION IN MOSCOW. Following the invi- 
tation of the Centra! Council of the Soviet Trade Unions, a dele- 
gation of the Federation of Yugoslav trade Unions left for Moscow 
on November 4 to take part in the celebration of the 40th anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution. The delegation was headed by 
Djuro Salaj, President of the Federation’s Central Council. 

In the second half of November Djuro Salaj left for China 
to attend the Eighth Congress of the All-China Federation of Trade 


Unions. This Kongress is scheduled to start in Peking on De- 
cember 2. 
JAPANESE MINERS. The delegates of the Japanese Miners’ Trade: 


Union, who were on a tour of Yugoslavia as guests of the Yugo- 
slav Trade Union of Miners and Metal Workers, left Yugoslavia om 
November 4. During their stay in Yugoslavia they studied the 
structure and activity of the Yugoslav trade unions, and problems 
of social policy. 


RUMANIAN MINERS. In the first half of November, a delegation 
of the Rumanian Miners’ Trade Union’ was on a visit to Yugosla- 
via During their visit the Rumanian delegates visited various large 
mines and iron and steel plants. 


BRAZILIAN GUEST. On November 5, Ivan Bozicevi¢, Secretary 
General of the Central Council of the Federation of Yugoslav Trade 
Unions, received Roberto Morena, the prominent trade union worker 
of Brazil, who was on a visit to Yugoslavia as a guest of the Yugoslav 
trade unions. ; 


POLISH FARMERS. A group of representatives of the Polish Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Trade Union paid a visit to Yugoslavia from Ne- 
vember 5 to 20. The Polish trade unionists studied the system of 
workers’ self-management on state farms, as well as the system of 
remuneration of agricultural workers. 


DISCUSSION WITH HUNGARIANS. Representatives of the Cen- 
tral Councils of the Trade Unions of Yugoslavia and Hungary de- 
bated the ,role of trade unions in socialism” in Belgrade on No- 
vember 17 and 18. It has been learned that meetings of this kind, 
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devoted to exchanges of views on matters of interest to the trade 
unions of the two countries, will be held from time to time in the 
future also. 


CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTES 
YUGOSLAV SCIENTISTS ABROAD. In 


slav scientists — representatives of the Academic Council — went 


November several Yugo- 


abroad to take part in various scientific conferences, Professor Si- 
niga Stankovié to attend a meeting of the International Working 
Community for Limnology Studies of the Danube in Vienna, Pro- 
fessor Ljubomir Djokovié, to take part in the Internationa] Meeting 
of Dental Surgeons in Paris, Dr. Dejan Baji¢, Director of the »Ni- 
kola Tesla“ Institute of Belgrade, to be guest of the British Insti- 
tute for Radio Research and to study the work done on problems 
of the ionosphere and the transmission of radio waves, and Pro- 
fessor Petar Djurkovi¢, Chief of the Liaison Committee of the Yu- 
Geophysical Year, to. visit 


goslav Centre for the International 


the Astronomical Observatory in Brussels and the International 


Centre for Solar Photosphere in Ziirich. 


SINISA STANKOVIC IN MOSCOW. Professor Sini$a Stankovic, 
President of the Academic Council of Yugoslavia, attended the for- 
mal meeting of the Soviet Academy of Science devoted to the 40th 
anniversary of the October Revolution, having been invited to the 
Soviet Academy. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK EXHIBITION. The Second International 
Book Exhibition was held in Belgrade from November 2 to 6. Alto- 
gether 58 Yugoslav and 35 foreign problishing houses from 16 coun- 
tries displayed their publications. 


KENNETH SWEEZY HONOURED. On November 1, Kenneth 
Sweezy, Nev York writer and publicist, was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Yugoslav ,,Nikola Tesla“ Society for the Promotion of 
Science. Kenneth Sweezy was a personal friend of Nikola Tesla, the 
Yugoslav inventor, and one of the tireless propagators of his work. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


VISIT FROM POLISH YOUTH. A delegation of the Association of 
Socialist Youth of Poland, headed by the Association's Secretary, 
Marian Ranke, was on a visit to Belgrade from October 28 ‘to 
November 2. The Polish youth had talks with representatives of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslay People’s Youth Organization 
about cooperation between their organizations. 


BELGRADE STUDENTS IN CHINA. Two ensembles of the ,,Branko 
Krsmanovié“ Cultural and Artistic Society of Belgrade students left 
for Peking on November 9 and 10, at the invitation of the Chinese 
Ministry for Culture. During their tour of China, the members of 
the society will give performances of Yugoslay folk dances and songs 
in all University centres. 


FRENCH GUESTS. On November 15 a delegation of the Union of 
Communist Youth of France arrived in Belgrade at the Invitation of 
Central Committee of the People’s Youth Organization of Yugo- 
slavia. In addition to members of the National Committee of the 
Union, the delegation included representatives of the Organization 
of French Girls and of the Association of Student-Communists. 
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OTHER CONTACTS ~ Po pe 
CONGRESS OF TRAVEL AGENCIES. The ‘congress of thé Interna- 
tional Union of Travel Agencies, which was held in’ Washington 
from November 1 to 9, was attended by Dr. Marijan Brecelj, Pre- 


sident of the Tourist Association of Yugoslavia. : 


YUGOSLAV ECONOMISTS IN WARSAW. A_ delegation of the 
Association of Yugoslav Economists, headed by Nikola Cobeli¢, De- 
puty Director of the Institute for Economic Planning, arrived in 
Warsaw for a visit to Poland on November 5. \ . 


MAYOR OF CAIRO. General El Bindari, Mayor of Cairo, paid a. 
visit to Belgrade from November 6 to 9. Mayor El Bindary had 
talks with the President of the City Committee of Belgrade, and 
visited several industrial and communal establishments in the city, 


METEOROLOGICAL SEMINAR. An International Seminar for 
Hydrological Forecasts and Water Level Changes began in Belgrade 
on October 28. This seminar was organized by the World Meteo- 
rological Organization under the programme of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration ,and was attended by 27 experts 
from 20 countries of Europe, Asia and Africa. 


NEGOTIATIONS AND AGREEMENTS ————— 


PROTOCOL WITH AUSTRIA. The 3-weeks’ Austro-Yugoslav trade 
talks closed im Vienna on 8 November, when a protocol on goods 
exchange for the period 1 November 1957 — 30 October 1958 was 
signed. This protocol does not determine the volume of the goods 
exchange. It provides for a substantial portion of the Yugoslav export 
to devolop, on the basis ,of automatic licences, in unlimited quan- 


tifies. 


MINORITIES COMMITTEE. The second regular session of the Yu- 
goslav-Italian mixed committee for minority affairs opened in Bel- 
grade on 6 November. The agenda included the question of mino- 
rity schools and the use of the minority languages on the territo- 
ries under Italian and Yugoslav administration respectively, as well 
as the consideration of complaints addressed to the committee. 
(This mixed committee was set up on the basis of Article 8 of the 
to the 


The committee 


Special Statute on Minorities, which was an Addendum 
London Memorandum regarding the Trieste issue. 


began its work in Rome in the spring of 1956). 


CULTURAL COOPERATION WITH POLAND. A plan for the 
Agreement on Cultural Cooperation between Yugoslavia and Poland 
for 1958 was signed in Warsaw on 28 October. This plan covers 
agreements between the Yugoslav and Polish Academies of Science, 
Universities, Associations of Artists, Film organizations, publishing 
houses and other cultural, scientific 


and educational institutions. 


EXCHANGE WITH GREECE. A mixed committee of the Yugoslav 
Chamber of Foreign Trade and the Greek Chamber of Trade met in 
Belgrade on 12 Nevomber. The Chamber revresentatives of the two 
countries discussed a number of questions concerning Yugoslav- 
Greek trade exchange and drew up proposals for its increase, 


GOODS EXCHANGE WITH POLAND. After talks lasting a month 
the Polish and Yugoslav goverument trade delegations signed an 
agreement on goods exchange in Warsaw on 12 November, to be 


November 5 — A detachment of the Yugoslav 


tr f I , 
valid for the 1958--2960 period. A protocol on mutual goods 
-exchasige for wext year was also signed, as well as an agreement on 
“cooperation between the Yugoslav and Polish industries. The trade 
sagreement provides for a substantial increase and expansion of 
exchange between the two countries, which will be 70°/o greater in 
1960 than this year's. 


ELECTRIC PQWER SUPPLY. Talks between the representatives of 
the Yugos'av and Greek electric light and power industries on the 
possibilities of the joint use of electric power are being conducted 


in Athens. The talks have fo far proved that there are wide possibi- ; 


lities for cooperation between the two countries, and an agreement 
between Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania the 
Prespa Lake for power purposes is expected. Yugoslavia and Greece 
could deliver to each other, under certain conditions, between ‘60,000 


regarding use of 


and 17,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric power a year. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH RUMANIA. Trade talks between Yugo- 
s'avia aud Romania on goods exchange in 1958 were ‘opened in 
Beolgrade. The Yugoslav delegation was headed by Ivo Barbalié, Se- 


cretary Ceneral of the Federal Chamber of Foreign Trade. 


CHRONOLOGY OF POLITICAL EVENTS - 


‘November 3 — Elections for committeemen of the municipal coun- 
cits of producers were held on the territory of PR Serbia 
aud Kosovo-Metohija. 

November 7 — The leading Yugoslav dailies published an article by 
Josip Broz Tito, entitled ,,Concerning the Fortieth Aniver- 
sary of the Great October Revolution“. 

November 7 — Commemorations were held in all the main cities of 
the Yugoslav republics on the occasion of the 40th anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution, at which the most distingui- 

in Bel- 


member of the 


shed political workers spoke. The commemoration 
grade was addressed by Jovan Veselinov, a 
Executive Committee of the Central Committee of the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia. The anniversary of the Octo- 
ber Revolution was also celebrated in workers’ collectives, 


and mass and social organizations. 

November 7 — The Yugoslav delegation left the conference roomt 
of the XIX International Red Cross Conference as a sign of 
protest against the adoption of the 
according to which Chian Kai Shek’s delegation 

: cognised as the revresentative of China. 

November 7 — In the Third Committee of the UN General Assembly, 
Sergie Makiedo, the Yugoslav representative, declared that 


American resolution, 


was Tre- 


‘about 3,500 Hungarian refugees were still waiting to emi- 
grate from Yugoslavia. Mr Makiedo appealed for internatio- 
nal aid for the refugees, for the Yugoslav government expen- 
“ditures, which have not yet been met, wil! amount to about 
7 million dollars by the end of the year. 

the third 


group of the Yugoslav motorised units which is in the ranks 


Army, 


Gebecription rate to “the “Review of International Affairs” is 3.34 dollars annually. 


Be: of UNEF in Egypt, left Rijeka on board the Yugoslavia” 
‘yor. Port Said. The Commander-in-chief of the UNEF forces, 
general Burns spaid tribute to the secoud group of the Yu- 
goslav unit which is returning home. 


DIPLOMATIC DIARY 


November 3 — Koda Popovié, Yugoslav Foreign Secretary, returned 
to Belgrade after spending several weeks in New York where 
he took part in the XIIth session of the UN General Assem- 
bly as head of the Yugoslav delegation. 


Kos, the 
Switzerland, left for Berne to take up his new post. 


November 5 — Franc new Yugoslav Ambassador to 


November 7 — Queen Juliana of the Netherlands received in au- 
dience Salko Fejic, the outgoing Yugoslav envoy in the Hague 
the Order of 


and decorated him with the Oranjie Nassau 


Cross. 
November 8 — Dr. Radivoje Uvali¢, Yugoslav Ambassador in Paris, 
handed tis credentials to M. Rene Coty, President of the 


Republic of France. 
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NIKOLA. GOSTISA, engineer, 
Technical Director 

of Zenica Iron aud Steel Works 


KNOW YUGOSLAV INDUSTRY _ 


od 


IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


The largest Yugoslav iron and steel Works ,,Zeljezara Zenica“ 
is situated in the town of Zenica, in Bosnia and Herzegovina, one of 


the six Yugoslav Republics. 


The Zenica Iron and Steel Works stands on the main line which 
links the North with the Adriatic coast, and has railway connections 
with the European transport network. It was founded during the 
Austrian occupation, in 1892, when three 20-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces were built, as well as three rolling tracks for the production 
of steel bars and flat steel. The biggest production of raw steel 
(38.500 tons) was attained in 1912. The finished products of the 
iron works were sold for the most part in the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, while a small quantity was exported to the 
Near East. 


The First World War of 1914—1918 had the effect of steadlly 
reducing the output of the Zenica Steel and Iron Works so that 
in 1919 the production amounted to only one sixth of the then 
capacity, and in this state of affairs the Zenica Iron Works entered 
the second period of its existence in former Yugoslavia. 


Owing to the ever greater demand for metallurgical products, 
the first important investments were made in 1936, when a new 
steel works was built, with two open-hearth furnaces of 40 tons 
capacity, with a corresponding plant for the production of generator 
gas and one three — ton furnace, as well as a heavy rolling mill 
with a yearly capacity of 180,000 tons of rolled steel. 


The plants were up-to-date, but the capacity of the steelworks 
could not catch up with the capacity of the rolling mills. With the 
enlargement the Ironworks production rose, and in 1939 it reached 
its pre-war maximum or 78,000 tons of raw steel and 59,000 tons 
of rolled products. 

The Second World War was a period of general stagnation 
for the ironworks. Production was greatly reduced because of the 
workers’ resistance to the occupation forces and the destruction of 
the plants by the National Liberation Army. Immediately after the 
liberation of Zenica, in mid-1945, steps were taken for the restora- 


tion of the damaged premises and in 1946 the pre-war level of 
production was attained. The Zenica Steel and ironworks now entered 
on its,third period, the era of socialist development. 

The increasing demand for ferrous metallurgy products, as 2 
result of the rapid industrialization of Yugoslavia, called for the rapid 
further development of the Yugoslav ironworks, the primary task 
being to increase the capacity of the ironworks in Zenica in order 
to provide for the full utilization of the existing capacities of the 
rolling mills. So the construction of the mew steelworks began, and 
a generator plant was installed in it upon completion. 


A sufficient stock of iron ore was found in the central Bosnian 
ore basin, chiefly siderite ore, whose centre is the Vare3 mine, at a 
distance of 77 kilometres from Zenica, This provided the ore base, 
so that a programme could be drawn up for the further increase of 
the capacity of Zenica Steel and Ironworks. On the basis of studies 
made in this connection, it was decided to build the Zenica lron- 
works into an integral iron combine, which would yield an annual 
production of 720,000 tons of raw steel, with a wider assortment of 
rolled and forged sections. 


Preparations for this construction began as early as 1948, so 
that all the productive plants have now been almost completed and 
extend over a surface of four square kilometres. 


Today the Zenica Ironworks has plants for an annual pro- 
duction of 600,000 tons of coke, 600,000 tons of pig iron and 
720,000 tons of raw steel. The rolled products consist of blooms, 
slabs, steel bars, sections and concrete reinforcement steel bars, rail- 
way and industrial track with accessories, while the forged products 
consist of heavy forgings and pressings. The tyre steel Rolling Mill 
makes tyre steel and wheels for railway wagons and locomotives. 


Parallel with the construction of the Ironworks, great efforts 
are being made for the construction of dwellings and health, cultural 
and educational buildings, and in this direction great progress has 
been achieved. A great deal has also been done in the field of train- 
ing cadres so that every man in this works has the opportunity 
of avtending the classes which suit, him best and of attaining all 
the desired phases of education, including a faculty degree. 

The technological process in the various productive units is 
carried aut in the following manner: 

THE COKE PLANT: 
or coking is imported from abread..In the coke plant 
mixed with corresponding quantities cf domestic non- 


coking coal. Coal comes to the coke-plant in railway wagons and 
is unloaded at the unloading station, from where it is transported 
by rubber conveyers to the coal depot. From this store coal is put 
on the transport belt by means of a crane and buckets, and’ is 
transported to the milling department where it is ground to a fine- 
ness of less than one millimetre. Thus ground, the coal is stored in 
silos for dosage. An exactly dosed mixture of coal then passes 
through a special mixer and then again is sent by transport conveyer 
to one of two towers for coal which are above the batteries and 
have a capacity of 2,000 tons of coal each. 

From the tower the coal is further loaded by means of a vi- 
bration belt into a special wagon which after weighing, distributes 
the coal over the battery and feeds the various furnaces in the 
battery, according to programme. 

The coke plant has four batteries each with 39 furnaces of a 
width of 450 millimetres. Each furnace can receive 12,000 kgs of 
coal, while the duration of coking is about 19 hours. The furnaces 
can be fed with coke or blast furnace gas. y 


Eash battery has a conductor for coke always placed before 
the furnace which ‘is being emptied, and then it conducts the red-hot 
coke, which is pushed from the furnace into the coke wagon. At 
the opposite end of the battery is a machine for squeezing the 
coke out. This machine is equipped with a device for spreading coal 
in the furnace. The coke is then transported to the cooling tower 
where water is used for that purpose. After cooling, the coke is 


emptied on to the coke platform from where it is sent by transport’ 


belt to the department for coke sorting. Coke is sorted according to 
granulation: O—20, 20-40 and 40-80 mm. 20—80 coke is used 
as metallurgical coke while coke below 20 mm serves as fuel in the 
factory for the agglomeration of ore. 


The coke gas runs on one side of the battery through the gas 
conduct into the by-product plant. The gas of which 360 Nm® per 
ton of coal is produced, is first cleaned of tar in the condensers, 
and then in electric cleaners. Thus cleaned, the gas passes through 
the columns for washing benzole and saturators in the Ammonium- 
sulfate factory. Finally the gas is led into the gasometer from 
where it is conducted throughout the Iron works ‘and used for feed- 
ing the metallurgical furnaces. 

The department for by-products produces annually 19,000 
tons of coke-oven tar, 5,400 tons of crude benzole and 5,400 tons: 
of ammonium-sulphate. 

The by-products cre cent to other factories for further proces- 
sing, while the blast-furnace coke is trensported by means of. trans~ 
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“port ‘conveyers directly to ‘the coke bunkers on blast furnaces, Coke 
surpluses are loatled directly from the department for coke clas- 
ie ification’ itito normal railways wagons. ’ 


"BLAST FURNACES ® 


__. The largest part of iron ores comes from the Vare’ mine, 
which is at a distance of 77 kilometres from Zenica. The ore is 
‘transported in special wagons which are unloaded from tip-carts 
near the blast furnaces. All the ore is then broken to below 75 mm. 
Broken ore can be stored in the ore stores or transported directly to 
the bunkers of blast furnaces. 

As the Vare’ ore is chiefly siderite ore with an average metal 

content of 37 per cent, it is necessary to agglomerate it before use, 
that is, fry it. All the ore which goes to agglomeration factory for 
fruying is further ground to below 3 mm of granularity in roller 
crushers and is then transported to bunkers for dosage in the ag- 
glomeration factory. The whole transport of ore is done by conveyer 
belts and at the store there are bucket cranes. 

The non-sideritic ore after the primary crushing, is screened 
on a 25 mm screen. A fraction above 25 mm goes to the bunkers 
on the blast furnaces, and below 25 mm for fine grinding and to 
the agglomeration plant. 

As the VareS ores contain large quantities of baryte, the ag- 
gilomeration factory attains not only a concentration of metal but 
also, to a great extent the disintegration of baryte, which reduces 
the content of sulfur in the blast furnaces feed. 

The agglomeration factory is of the Swedish Greenwalt type 
and consists of eight square pan-like vessels of 24 square metres, 
each which can be turned 180 degrees about their axle. 

The ore prepared for agglomeration which is in the dosage 
bunkers, is dosed on the transport conveyer, on which the small- 
-coke needed for fuel is also dosed. After the mixture has passed 
through the mixing drum, where it is suitably soaked, it is transpor- 
ted by the conveyer tracks to. special bunkers in the upper part of 
. the agglomeration factory from where it is distributed by a special 
wagon, filling various pans. After filling the pans and levelling the 
contents, a special wagon for igniting is run over the pan. This wa- 
gon ignites the mixture in the pan with blast furnace gas. Strong 
exhausts at the same time suck the air through the pan, and the 
burnt gas is conducted through the chimney. When the process is 
at an end, the pan is turned over, the obtained agglomeration is 
shaken out, large pieces are crushed, and when the mixture is cooled 
it is passed through a sieve. All above 10 mm is transported by 
track to the blast furnace bunkers, while that measuring below 10 mm 
is again returned for agglomeration. A part of the small-agglome- 
ration is also used as the lower layer in the pan in order that its 
bottom, which has many openings for the passage of burnt gases, 
may be preserved from combustion. 

The Zenica Steel and Iron Works has three blast furnaces. 
One of 6750 mm diameter, and the other two of 6070 mm diame- 
ter. The first has 16 and the other two 12 blowers each. All are 
equipped with the McKee sprinkling device with a double be!] and 
distributor, which turns accdrding to programme. The blast furnaces 
in the lower part are cooled with horizontal refrigerators, and in the 
upper with vertical The furnaces are lined with refractory tiles and 
one of them has carbon blocs in the lower part. The sprinkling ma- 
terial is brought to the furnaces by an inclined crane in skips, which 
are alternately moved. The skips are filled with ore mixture from 
the bunker by means of special trucks with a built-in weighing ma- 
chine, and coke is automatically weighed anid poured directly into 
the skip, after being finally sifted. 

The control of the operation of the blast furnaces is carried 
out by means of instruments which are placed in the measuring 
station near the furance, and from which the air — heaters — Cow- 
pers — are also semi-automatically controlled. Each furnace has 
three Cowpers, which are used alternately. 

The sprinkler on the blast furnace consists of about 80 per 
cent of agglomerates, while the necessary consistency of the slag 
is attained by adding limestone which is brought in railway wagons 
from the factory’s own quarry, 100 kms from the ironworks. 

The blast furnaces produce white pig iron, which is mostly 

transported in a liquid state in special wagons with vessels to the 
steel. works. The surplus of liquid pig iron is cast in beams on the 
casting machine, which has two casting tracks. 

The slag from the blast furnaces is transported in vessels for 
granulation and is used for building purposes and cement production. 

After rough cleaning in cyclons the blast furnace gas is sub- 
jected to a fine cleansing process in electro-static cleaners, and 


a 


then it is conducted to the gasometer. Approximately one third of 


the gas is neeeded for heating the air in the Cowpers, while the rest 
7. ya by means of gas-conductors through the ironworks and used for 
uell 


ing boilers as well as for adding to the coke gas for fuelling in 


“the main rolling mill beating furnaces. 


_. The air for the blast furnaces is obtained from four turbo- 
blowers of about 1 atmosphere superpressure. Each turbo-blower has 
a capacity of 100,000 Nm® air per hour, while the steam-producing 
boilers are fuelled with blast furnace gas. 


STEELWORKS 

In view of the shortage of scrap iron, the production of steel 
in the Zenica Ironworks is based on the extensive use of pig. iron. 
There are two steelworks, viz., the old. steelworks with two open- 
hearth furnaces of 40-ton capacity, and the new steelworks with 
a total of 8 open-hearth furnaces, four of which are fixed with a 
capacity of 60 tons and four are sloping with a capacity of 180 
tons. In the sloping open-hearth furnaces the technological process 
is conducted by the so-called Talbot process, which provides for the 
utilization of a high percentage of liquid pig inon. 

All the furnaces are fuetied with coke gas with an addition 
of mazut, while the 60-ton open-hearth furnaces may be additio- 
nally fuelled also with generating gas. All the furances are basically 
built with magnesite and chromium-magnesite tiles of local make. 
The hearths are made of sintermagnesite. All the furnaces are of 
the »Maerz" type. 

The liquid pig iron which comes in vessels from the blast 
furnaces is poured into a mixer in the steelworks. There are two 
mixers of 800-ton capacity each, and they are fuelled with coke gas. 
The pig iron is poured from the mixer into 40-ton vessels and trans- 
ported by crane to the various open-hearth furnaces, where it is 
poured through the front opening. Scrap iron as well as the neces- 
sary additions are brought in buckets to the open-hearth furnace 
platform by an overhead electric ropeway, and are then thrown by 
charge machines into the furnaces. The old steelworks uses stiff pig 
iron and the hoisting of all raw materials on to the open-hearth 
platform is conducted by mould cranes, while the furnaces are fil- 
led by means of charge cranes. 

Stee} from open-hearth furnaces is poured into casting ves- 
sels from which the cockles are filled. In the new steel works the 
casting is done by means of the casting crane, whereas in the old 
steelworks this is done by means of casting trucks, © 

The cockles are filled with liquid steel on the principle of 
communicating vessels, and the usual practice is to fill six cockles 
simultaneously. The cockles are connected by a casting plate. 


After the removal of the cockles, which is done by means 
of special stripper cranes, the hot ingots are transported by special 
wagons for further processing. The weight of most ingots is 5 tons 
while a smaller part weighs 2.5 tons per piece. For the requirements 
of the forge polygonal ingots are cast, weighing up to 60 tons. Spe- 
cial ingots are also cast for the tyre steel: rolling mill. 

For alloyed steel there is one 3-ton and one 10-ton electro- 
furnace, while one 25-ton furnace is shortly to be erected. 

The lime for the process in open-hearth furnaces is produced 
in special lime furnaces fuelled by blast furnace gas. There are two 
such furnaces with a daily capacity of 140 tons of lime. 

The preparation of raw materials is conducted at the scrap- 
iron store with packet press, shears and autogenous saws while trans- 
port is done by way of portal cranes, which are equipped with ma- 
gnets and octopus buckets. The additions are stored in covered bun- 
kers from where they can be directly hoisted in moulds on to the 
open-hearth furnace platform by means of an overhead ropeway. 


For the control of the technological process, there is a mo- 
dern laboratory in the steelworks. 


THE BLOOMING MILL 


Most of the ingot output is transported in a warm condition 
from the steelworks to the blooming mill, in special railway wagons. 
For the heating of ingots for blooming there are seven pit heating 
furnaces of the ,Salem” type fuelled with blast furnace or mixed 
gas. The furnaces are supplied with the necessary automation for 
the regulation of the heat regime. The ingots are placed in furnaces 
and are drawn out for rolling by means of special tong-cranes. 

The blooming mill is a reversible double one with rollers 
O 915/2134 with a mechanical device for raising and lowering the 
upper roller. Each roller is driven by its own direct current motor 
of 2500 HP with a corresponding Illgner aggregate, while the mana- 


gement of the blooming mill itself is conducted through amplitude 


management. In front of the rolling stand is a device for turning 
the ingots, while in front and behind there are mobile lineals for 
crosswise movements of the rolled piece. 

The ingot heated to rolling temperature places the tongs- 
crane on the ingot-turner from where the ingot arrives in the blo- 
oming mill by way of the weighing machine. Here it is lengthened 
and reduced in cross-section many times over by rolling, and so 
there is attained the so-called bloom, which is pressed on the 900-ton 
pressure shears, which are installed as a continuation of the rol- 
ling plant, the ends being first cut and then the corresponding lengths 
obtained. The blooms are rolled on the blooming mill to a minimum 


120 X 120 mm cross-section. 
For rolling an even thinner bloom — the so-called billets 
and slabs — there is in contunation of the blooming rolling plant 


a track with four parallel rolling stands, the first and fourth of 
which have vertical and the second and fourth horizontal rollers. 
Two stands have rollers O 675/1200 mm and two others 
O 550/1000 mm, Each rolling stand is driven by its own direct cur- 
Tent motor of 1100 kW. Behind the tracks a device for the trans- 
port of the rolled billets, while at the end are the 220-ton pressure 
shears for cutting the billets into the desired lengths. On the conti 


track the blooms are rolled on coming from the bloom rolling stand, 
to billets down to the smallest cross-section 66 X 66 mm. 

The semi-product from the blooming stand and conti track 
serves as a product for the final rolling mills of the Zenica Steel 


and Iron Works, while a rolled for other 


to order. 


part is customers 


HEAVY ROLLING MILL 


The track consists of four triple stands, the first of which 
is made as a 800 mm black stand, with movable midd'e and upper 
roller, with mechanical adjustment of rollers. On this stand ingots 
weighing up to 2,5 tons can be rolled into blooms. The remaining 
three stands are rolled steel stands for rolling billets and sections, 
while the size of the roller is 800 mm. The track is driven on the 
one side by reversible power by means of an I[llgner aggregate with 
the strength of a roller motor of 2,760 kW. On the other side of 
the track it is driven with reversible plant by an Illgner aggregate 
with the strength of a roller motor of 3700 kW. The track can be 
driven only with one motor, and if necessary it may be easily dis- 
mantled so that the final stands work with their own motors. 

In the adjustment department there is a leveller, as well as 
drills for cutting and drilling railway rails. For cutting sections to 
fixed lengths there are several cold saws. 

For heating ingots there is a heavy rolling mill with 4 pit 
heating furnaces and a furnace with a suppressing device, and for 
the heating of blooms another similar. furnace. All the furnaces are 
fuelled with mixed gas. The furnaces are equipped with control 
apparatus. 

The programme of this track includes the rolling of blooms 
and billet semi-manufactures, as well as rails of 45 kgs per cur- 
rent metre, beams of I up to 400 mm, U up to 300 mm height, 
house sections even-angled up to 
200200 ad uneven-angled up to 


100X200 mm, as well as semi- 
manufactures for rail accessories. 


MIDDLE TRACK 

Consists of 4 triple rolling 
stnds O 550/1500 mm, two of 
stands O 550/1500 mm, two of 
nishing stands. The track is driven 
by a direct current motor box sets 
in operation the first two stands of 
2500 kW, which by way of a trans- 
fer with 65 to 100 revolutions per 
minute, and the two finishing ones 
with 105 to 165 r.p.m. 

The programme of this track 
includes the rolling of flat steel of 
80 to 150 mm, round and square 
steel of 40 to 90 mm diameter, 
beams of 80 to 180 mm height 
and rails with metre weight of 9 to 
22 kgs. 


SMALL TRACK: 

Consists of one foretrack of 
triple stand O 450/1500 mm. of 
one intertrack which consists of two 


triple stands O 450/1200 and 
the concluding track  consis- 
ting of 7 double duo stands O 


320/900 mm. The foretrack is driven 


» 


by direct current motor of 450 kW, intertracks with three-phigse 
asynchronous motor of 600 kW, while the concluding track is driven. 
by direct current motor of 1,100 kW. The track has automatic con- 
ductors between the stands so that manual work of the rollers is 


reduced to a minimum. Behing the concluding stands are the ‘flying 


shears, which cut the rolled pieces to the necessary lengths in motion. 
The rolled pieces are cooled on automatic coolers, and are then trans- 
ported to the adjustment department where they. are prepared for 
dispatching. 


For the heating of semi-manufactures there exists a furnace fed 
with mixed gas, while another is under construction, which will in- 


crease the productivity of this rolling mill. 


The programme of this track covers the rolling of flat steel’ 
of 20 to 70 mm, round and square of 10 to 45 mm O and angle steel 


of 20 to 60 mm. 


WiRE TRACK 


This track is semi-continual and consists of 17 stands. There: | 
exist two foretracks where one has 4 double stands with rollers 


O 350/400 mm., and the other 5 double stands with rollers O 300/650 


mm. Behind the foretracks comes the open track with two triple 
stands with rollers of O 300/500 mm, and after that two parallel © 


concluding conti rolling stands with rollers of O 230/200. All the in- 
stallations of this track are envisaged for rolling on two veins. Ex- 


cept for the necessary ordinary and flying shears there are at the — 
end of the track 4 spools for winding the rolled pieces into reels. 
The first foretrack is driven by an asynchronous electric motor of 600° © 
kW, the second foretrack with two asynchronous motors of 600 kW,. ~ 


the open track is also driven by an asynchronous motor of 600 kW, 
while the finishing stands are driven by their own direct current 
motors of 160 kW. 


For heating semi-manufactures there is a furnance fed with ~ 


mixed gas. 
The programme of this track covers the rolling of wire and 


concrete reinforcement steel bars of 5,5 to 12 mm thickness and ~ 


steel bars of 100x1.5 mn. 
Besides the above mentioned’ roling mills there also exist 
three old tracks for rollers 280, 320 and 550 mm which are awaiting: 


“reconstruction, and which carry out the rolling programme which is 


not in keeping witah the new rolling mills, because of the small 
quantities involved “by a single order, or in case of special sections 
or steels. 


THE FORGE 


Consists of three hydraulic presses of 5100, 1850 and 600 
tons pressure. On these presses it is possible to forge ingots up to 
the weigth of 60 tons. For the heating of ingots as well as for ther- 
mical treatment of forged pieces, there exist corresponding furnaces 
fed with coke gas and basins for tempering both in oil and water,” 
In addition to.the presses there are in the forge a series. 


of steam hammers with a stroke weight of 350-1500 kgs. For manipulation during forging 
and pressing there are mobile cranes and manipulators. 


The same hall contains Wrolling mill for tyre steel and wheels for railway wagons 
and locomotives, whose technological process includes a 5100-ton pres.. The type steel 
tolling mill consists od a 5100-ton press, a 600-ton horn press, a rolling stand for wheel, 
as well as presses for levelling, centring and stamping. 


The ingots from the steelworks are first cut on the lathe benches into the necessary 
lengths, which are then heated in round furnaces fed with coke gas. On the large press 
the lengths are beaten and holed and are then widened on the horn press and rolled into 
final shape on the rolling stand. After rolling ,the tyre steels are thermically treated, 
tested and delivered for trimming. A similar procedure takes place in the rolling of wheels. 


As the Zenica Steel and Iron Works rolls tyre steels and wheels, and forges wagon axles, 
the programme indicates that manufacture of complete carriage bases for railway wagons 
will be tackled in the near future. 

For the rough treatment of shaped forgings there is a special workshop with the 
necessary machines, such as heavy lathes and other heavy tool machines. 


* * * 


The electric power needed for the Zenica Iron Works is obtained from the 110,000 V 
tegional network, which is transformed to 35,000 V and as such conducted to the iron 
works. Here in the factery’s own transformer stations it is transformed further to lower 
voltage and distributed by cable to the various consumers. 

The industrial water supply comes from the river Bosna, which flows through Ze- 
nica. On this river a dam has been built from which water flows through two basins 
into the ironworks pump station. The station has a pumping capacity of 360 cubic metres 
of water per minute. The water is pumped into a high tower of 20,000 m3, from which 
pipes of various diameter conduct water for the use of individual consumers. The pump 
station also has a filtering device for producing drinking water. 

= The ironworks traffic is conducted almost exclusively by rail. It has its own freight 
station and a large railway network, which covers a length of over 65 km. Steam and 
diesel locomotives are used for transport, as well as a whole series of ordinary and special 
tailway wagons. The road traffic is conducted by mostly lorries, but partly bu electro-cars. . 


Special attention is devoted in the Zenica Ironworks to the quality of its products, 
and with this object in view several special laboratories have been set up. The central 


research institute has all the necessary modern apparatus, and a large library of technical 
literature. 


_» All the incoming raw materials and inter-whase products, as well as the processes 
in production, are constantly studied and verified, while the finished products are carefully 
examined, so that this provides a full guarantee that the customer will get high quality 

- products according to his wishes and requirements, no matter whether in keeping with 
Yugoslay or other standards, or according to particular specifications. 


In view of its capacities and character of production the 
ZENICA Steel and Iron Works is one of the most important {actors 
in Yugoslav economic development. As ferrous metallurgy is one of 
the essential bases of general economic prosperity the role and signi- 
ficance of the Zenica Steel and Iron Works, as the largest enterprise 
in this branch, is undeniable. 

Its production programme embodies the following articles: 
blast furnace and forge coke, tar, benzole, pig iron, raw O.—H. car- 
bon and alloy steel. Of the rolled and forged products, the Works 
manufactures: steel bars, round, flat and square, section eqia's and 
unequal angles, normal beams and channels, concrete re‘nforcement 
steel bars, railway rails, industrial raiway rails, railway accessories, 
heavy forgings and heavy pressings. 

The ZENICA Steel and Iron Works supplies the above men- 
tioned products to basic industrial branches such as railways, machi- 
nebuilding, shupbuilding, the metal-processing industry, the building 
industry etc. Having the most up-to-date plants, the ZENICA lron 
Works is able to produce goods which, in view of ther quality and 
other conditions, give completely satisfaction to the Factory's nume- 
rous customers. 
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ZENIGA IRON WORKS ON DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS . 
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In 1956 and during the first ten months of 1957, the ZENICA. 
Iron Works copleted the construction of most of its plants and was 
ab’e, in addit‘on to meeting domestic requirements, to export about 
200 thousand tons of various rolled products. 

This was for the most part a period of the establishment of 
business relations with foreign markets, when various large and small 
contracts were concluded w:th customers in the following countries:, 
India, the USSR, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Lybia, Rumania, 
Eastern Germany, Bulgaria, England, Greece, Switzerland, Uruguay 
and Brazil. 


All the contracts concluded were carried out to the complete 
satisfaction of the foreign buyers, as the ZENICA Iron and Steel i 
Works, in its business practice, strictly observes obligations under- 
taken in regard to delivery dates, quality of products and other con- 
dions customary in trade with rolled goods. The Works will continue 
to,export considerable quantities of rolled products, and for this 
reason it is endeavouring to consolidate existing connections and 
create new business ties, fully believing that its customers, as well 


as new foreign buyers, will be satisfied with the quality of its 


products. 
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INEXPENSIVE AND GOOD QUALITY CLOTHING 


UNDERWEAR AND FOOTWEAR - ,,BORAC* 
FACTORY - TRAVWIK, YUGOSLAVIA 


Although well-known for its natural resources and sce- 
- nery, the region of Bosnia in pre-war Yugoslavia at one time was 
a synonym for backwardness and poverty. Preponderantly an 
agricultural area, but with agricultural production at its lo- 
west, Bosnia hardly knew any idustrial activity. Technical 
civilization in Bosnia of that time was on the level of that 
of the medieval artisan. After the war Bosnia passed through 
the most exciting and fruitful period of its long history, a 
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period in which in a single decade saw such development 
as it took centuries to record in other times and elsewhere. 
Thanks to its valuable ore deposits, vast forests and enormous 
raw material resources of all kinds, Bosnia was transformed 
into a great industrial building site and soon became one of 
the strongest industrial areas in Yugoslavia. This dynamic 
development can now be observed in the various branches of 
economy which have given contemporary Bosnia its new indu- 
strial aspect. Although the place of honour in this regard 
certainly belongs th heavy industry, the results achieved in 
the production of wide consumer articles are indeed remakable. 


Part of the modern industrial pattern of Bosnia, the 
»BORAC" clothing, underwear and footwear factory in the 
small town of Travnik (which was introduced in Yugoslav 
literature by the well-known writer Ivo Andrié with his novel 
nthe Travnik Chronicles“) has won one of the best places 
in the short five years of its existence. It started in 1952 
with 40 per cent of its working capacity, but in 1953 all 
its plants were in operation. In the last five years the ,BORAC“ 
clothing, underwear and footwear factory has become known 
for its excellent quality products and reasonable prices, so 
that it now caters for a large circle of customers on the 
home market, and also meeting with an excellent reception 
from foreign buyers. Thanks to this as well as to its ca- 
pacity BORAC is one of the biggest producers of clothing, 
underwear and footwear in Yugoslavia. Until 1954 most of 
the factory's output was used to meet the requirements of 
the Yugoslav People’s Army. In accordance with the plan to 
tedirect many factories which had worked for the Yugoslav 
People’s Army, towards the production of wide consumer 


articles, the BORAC enterprise included in its production 


-programe a wide assortment of products of interest to the 


broad masses. The wider assortment of production viewed 
statistically, gives the’ following picture: in 1955 only 10 per 
cent of the factory plants were engaged in the production 
of wide consumer articles, in 1956 this percentage was trebled, 
while this year over 70 per cent of the BORAC plants are 


working for civilian consumption. 


The group of factory buildings which compose the BORAC 
Clothing, Underwear and Footwear Factory in Traynik offers 


an impressive picture, as its departments and plants are among 


the most up-to-date in Europe. 


FOOTWEAR DEPARTMENT 


In the huge modern factory , workshop, witch is provided 
with up-to-date air- -conditioning and ventilation. devices, pro- 
duction is ‘carried on with the use ofthe most modern machines, 
on the principle of the circular belt, which is-not limited’ to 
a definite capacity. The capacity, therefore, of the plant for 
the manufacture of footwear can be. changed ‘at? will, which 
is patticularly important in meeting the ee - do- 
mestic ‘and foreign customers. . 
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Types of products. This plant makes men’s shoes, which 


their excellent manufacture, 
appearance. Various types of ma!e 
and field footwear are in large demand. These are 
made of cowhide, box and semi-chrome in all calours. 


are already sought after for 
endurance and 


workers’ 


smart 


Parents have already had occasion to satisfy themselves 
as to good quality of the various children’s and boys’ bcots 
with the BORAC trade mark. A special achievement is the 
manufacture of all types of children’s, boys’ and workers’ 
rubbersoled footwear. The enterprise also manufactures army 
boots, boots for post-office employees and, for the militia, 
as well as other special footwear according to requirements. 
Footwear with vulcanized soles should also be mentioned 


UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 


This plant operates according to the system of production 
units and specialized brigades for various products. The chain- 
system is based on the principle of modern production, so 
that mechanization is used in the highest degree. All sewing- 
machines are run on electricity, making three to five thousand 
stiches per minute. The plants are constantly being enlarged 
so that they may be in a position to meet the increasing needs 
and demands of customers in Yugoslavia and abroad. 

Types of product. The list of the factory’s products. in this 
sector is very large. It includes all kinds of workers’ outfits, 
overalls and other special protective clothing., all kinds of 
raincoats, rubber overalls and cotton and artificial textiles. 
The market of ready-made clothing is supplied with various 
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popular suits, coats and trousers made of woollen, cottom Sine 


viscose materials. In the coming period, the factory experts 
consider, their selection of winter coats and jackets, all made 
of the best domestic cloth, will particularly please their cu-- 
stomers. The enterprise also devotes much attention to chil- 
dren’s raincoats and winter coats, all types of children’s and 
boys’ suits, as well as to other winter clothing for the young. 


Uniforms of all types manufactured by the factory are 
unanimously praised by the customers and the commercial 
network. These are uniforms for Postal Service, employees 
firemen and, soldiers, as well as special uniforms made to 
order and according to specifications. This exhaustive list 
concludes with all types of men’s and children’s underwear 
and linen, all types of pyjamas (silk and flannel as. well 
as all types of underwear made to order for hopsital and other 
institutions. 


Borac’s most important principles in the manufacture of 
clothing, underwear and all the other woollen, cotton and 
viscose ready-made goods are: to satisfy the taste of its cu- 
stomers, to make goods’ which not only appeal pretty 
to the eye but are also practical and lasting, and to offer 
goods at reasonable prices. 


STRUGGLE FOR QUALITY AND WIDER ASSORTMENT 


The enterprise exercises constant control over the quality 
of both raw materials and finished products. Modern labo- 
ratories analyse leather and textiles before use, and test the 
quality and endurance of finished products. This excludes the 
possibility of the use of unsuitable and poor quality raw ma- 
terials, which is especially important in this branch of industry. 
The best proof of its successful work in this field is the 
absence of demands for replacements of BORAC products, 
whether from the trade network or from individual customers. 


The enterprise intends to expand its production pro- 
gramme. For example, it is to prepare in the near future for 
the manufacture of frame-sewn footwear as well as clothing 
made of some new types of synthetic textiles. 


Besides its constant efforts for the technical perfecting of 
the process of manufacture, the factory is also carrying on 
a persistent struggle for greater productivity of labour. The 
present value of daily production runs to 13 million dinars, 
while over 50 per cent of the factory’s transport is done by 
its own vehicles. Next year the firm’s own stores in Yugo- 
slavia will be increased to over fifty, while the larger shops. 
will be equipped with workrooms for repairs and re-adjustment 
of products, according to the taste and requirements of 
purchasers. 


»BORAC“ ON THE WORLD MARKET 


The products of this enterprise are well-known on We- 
stern Germany’s markets (viscose ready-made goods) and in 
other European countries. This year the enterprise has begun 
to export to East European and Asian countries. By the end 
of this year the volume of exports will run to about one 
billion dinars in value, but it is expected that. this amount 
will soon be suprassed in view of the expansion of business 
connections with the Far East and Near East countries, as 


well as with countries in Africa. This an arragement has been 


concluded with business partners in Burma, according to which 
over 110 tons of ready-made goods will be exported to that. 
country. 


The ,BORAC“ products have been shown at some great 
international fairs (Moscow, 1956 and Poznan, 1957), while 
collections of BORAC articles are. exhibited in all larger 
countries. ? : % 


Recently a number of foreign firms have approached the 
entreprise directly, for the purpose of concluding arrangements 
for deliveries of various types of clothing, underwear and foot- 
wear. This is a sure sign that quality and solidity of the products: 
of this enterprise have met with a good reception among’ 


foreign customers, and it is also a recognition of the successes - 


scored by the members of this young but capable collective, 
in the course of the five years of the factory’s existence. 


PROSPECTIVE BUYERS GAN APPLY DIRECTLY TO THE 
»BORAG* FACTORY, TRAVNIK — YUGOSLAVIA 
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woifad Exports Timber and High Quality 
Products of the ,Bosanka’, ,,Sutjeska® 
and ,,Prijedarka’ Factories 


The timber industry takes a very prominent place in Yu- 
‘soslav economy. In Yugoslav exports timber iis traditionally 
a constant and important article, having long since secured 
a prominent place on the foreign markets — a place which 


has been considerably englarged in the post-war years. In 
harmony with the important changes in the structure of 
exports which have resulted from the rapid development of 
the domestic processing industry, timber exports have equally 
changed, so that Yugoslavia is now able to supply the foreign 
markets with a series of wood products which correspond to 
up-to-date standards. Whereas formerly only lumber was 
exported, today the foreign customer finds in Yugoslav 
timber enterprises an ever widening list of finished products, 
from veneer and plywood. to various wocden articles and 
furniture. 

Thanks to the high quality, modern design and practical 
qualities of its products, the Yugoslay timber industry has won 
a reputation on the world market as a solid and welcome 
partner. Its products are today exported to all the continents. 


The export of timber and wooden articles is carried out 
by the factories through the timber export enterprises, and 
»SIPAD" of Sarajevo is one of the largest and oldest Yu- 
goslav firm of this type. It is known throughout almost the 
whole world as an exporter of quality timber and processed 
wood. Through it foreign customers can satisfy their re 
quirements in sawn material, fuel and cellulose wood, charcoal, 
wooden articles, furniture and fittings, veneer and plywood, 
lesonite boards, sulphite cellulose, retort charcoal and si- 
milar products. 

»SITPAD*" has business connections all over the world, 
and has permanent representatives or agencies in various 
countries of Europe, Africa, the Near and Middle East and 
South America. 

»SIPAD*“ exports timber and wooden products on 
behalf of a number of well known enterprises of the Yugo- 


' slav timber industry. Of these the best known — and almost 


unrivalled in the quality of their products — ,BOSANKA“, 
»SUTJESKA“ ‘and ,,PRIJEDORKA“, which are all situated in 
Bosnia, one of the six Yugoslav republics, famous throughout 
the world for its extensive forest lands which yield such 
timber as can rarely be found elsewhere. Its forests constitute 
an inexhaustible source of wealth for the republic and supply 
most of the raw material for the Yugoslav timber industry. 

In this article we shall inform our readers about the 
basic products of these enterprises, which export their goods 
to the international market through ,SIPAD*“. 
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The ,BOSANKA“ FACTORY — BLAZUJ 


»BOSANKA“ produces timber boards. It is near Sarajevo, 
on the Sarajevo—Dubrovnik—Ploée, railway which ensures minimum 
transport costs to the Yugoslav Adriatic ports — Dubrovnik, Sibenik, 
Rijeka etc. As the factory is situated in a forest region consiting 
of deciduous and coniferous trees BOSANKA is one of the few 
factories which fully utilize their supply of raw material. Thanks to 
its high technical level of production, it is one of the first factories 
in Yugoslavia to succeed in processing the whole of their waste for 
inclusion in their production programmes. 


The BOSANKA factory produces veneer, plywood, lesonite in 
plain colours, aircraft boards, 
furniture fittings, crate parts for packing southern fruit. 


PLYWOOD is manufactured from first class material in all 
dimensions. The factory also makes plywood according to customers’ 
special orders. It is now completing arrangements for the signing of 
contracts under which large quantities of plywood will be exported 
to the USA. 


LESONITE BOARDS, in plain colours’ are manufactured in 
all dimensions, as well as in accordance with customers’ wishes. 
These boards are made of hardwood, and are much appreciated on 
the foreign market. 


AIRCRAFT BOARDS are widely used in the aircraft industry 
and sports aviation, for the manufacture of aircraft parts and gliders. 
The factory makes them in various sizes. 


WATERPROOF AND DAMPPROOF BOARDS are extensively 
used in the shipbuilding and aircraft industries. They are well- 
known on the market by their trade mark and are made in all 
dimensions. 


VENEER, multicoloured and of excellent quality. BOSANKA 
exports large quantities of walnut veneer to the USSR and other 
European countries. 


FITTINGS; the most important of these are doors of trellis construction, which are widely 
used in house building. Large quantities of these doors are exported to the Near East countries, 


especially to Syria. 


VENEER CRATE PARTS are suitable for packing southern fruit and are purchased by 
countries which grow southem fruits. BOSANKA’S crate parts, which ares manufactured in all 
dimensions, have been-highly praised as among the best and most suitable’ products of this kind 


on the market. 
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waterproof and dampproof boards, — 
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BOSANKA products are at present exported to Egypt, Syria; the Lebanon, 
Turkey, Cyprus, Austria, Italy, Germany, Poland, Hungary, USSR, England, Greece 
and Israel. Its high quality and varied production has won for BOSANKA a great 
reputation at these markets. Its quality is such that no replacements are ever de- 
manded. This is the result of constant efforts in modernization of production and 
improvement of factory methods. ‘With this object in view the factory has made 
arrangements for the exchange of experts with similar factories in Europe. Its 
successful organization can be seen from the fact that there is one engineer and 
ome technician to every thirty workers. Besides this, BOSANKA has won the con- 
fidence of its customers for another reason: it approaches every task with due 
_ setiousness, so that it is looked upon as a reliable partner, who keeps conscien- 
tiously to delivery dates. ; 


outjeska’ Lesonite Factory - Foéa 


The ,SUTJESKA“ factory manufactures lesonite and insulation boards. 
These two products are exported to a number of countries, and meet all the requi- 
rements of customers. They are sold in large quantities to Western and Eastern 
Germany, Holland, France, Switzerland, Italy, England, Tunisia, Morocco, Al- 
geria, Lybia, Saudi Arabia, Venezuela, and Uruguay. 

ESONITE BOARDS. The factory has the most up-to date plant for the ma- 
nufacture of lesonite boards, which are subjected to numerous: processes as well as 
to the pressure of a heavy hydraulic press, before finally attaining the stage of the 
finished product. ,SUTJESKA“ lesonite boards are characterized by hardness, ela- 
sticity, strong resistance, and constitute the best insulation against damp. Their 
use is universal, as their soft surface, as well as their structure, provides wide pos- 
sibilities for the most varied uses. 

»SUTJESKA* manufactures lesonite boards of 3.5 mm 4 and 5 mm_-thickness 
and their sizes are: 


122 X 183 and 122 XK 366 cm 
122 244 and 122 X 305 cm 
122 X 274 and 122 * 549 cm 


INSULATION BOARDS are characterized by an inflexible structure and 
ideal porousness. This facilitates the maintenance of perfect temperature and acoustics. 
The factory makes insulation boards of 8, 10, 12, 7, 15 and 20 thickness. The 
izes are as follows: 


122 X 183 and 122 X 366 cm 
122 X 244 and 122 X 305 cm 
122 X 274 cm. Standard format. 


Lesonite and insulation boards are very widely used in building, in house 
furniture, for kitchen doors, wooden boxes, attics, dovecots and bee-hives, and ge- 
nerally for household purposes, as well as for telephone booths, shop counters, 
garages, wardrobes, stands, and ping-pong tables, and also for the improvement 
‘of acoustics in theatres, cinemas and other halls. 


Prijedorka’ Cellulose Factory - Prijedor 


This factory was known to business circles in the past as a producer of 
excellent quality cellulose. It exports to foreign markets through .SIPAD“. Its 
‘permanent customers are Italy, Germany, France and England, where it has many 
business connections. In recent years its cellulose has been in great demand in the 
Latin American countries, especially in the’ Argentine and in Brazil. } 

Its chief product is sulphite cellulose, which is exported to all the above 
‘mentioned countries. For its customers PRIEDORKA cellulose stands for good quality 
and reliability. The capacity of the factory is constantly growing so that it is 
in a position to meet all requirements in this class of product. 


Sinad“ - Timber Export Enterprise - Sarajevo 


MarSala Tita 9a 
Telephones: interurban 39-42 central 28-01, 28-30, 24-88 and 44-96 -P.O.B. 213 


‘SIPAD EXPORTS: 
sawn timber from fir, spruce, pine, and from, beech, oak and other deciduous 
trees, fuel and» cellulose beechwood, charcoal, wooden boxes, timber articles, fur- 
niture and fittings;..., Ee Tiles ‘ 
Veneer and plywood produced by the BOSANKA — factory, Blazuj; 
Lesonite hard and insulation, boards, produced by the SUTJESKA factory Fo¢a 
“* Sulphite cellulose, bleached and unbleached, from the Cellulose Factory, 
Prijedor; A Pre ‘ 
..s-Retort charcoal from ,,Destilacija Drva”, Teslic; 
EXPORT “WAREHOUSES: 220 > ohh dwarsens Sages cceha Sere 
Sibenik, Dubrovnik, Split, Ploce, Bréke, Vukovar, Bosanska Gradiska 
and Rijeka. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
London, Vienna, Alexandria. 


AGENCIES: 


England, Italy, Algeria, Tunisia, Syria. Lebanon, Argentina, Marocco, Trieste, 
Xran, Israel, Holland, Greece, Uruguay, Germany and France. 


AN IMPORTANT EXPORTER OF CHEMICAL PRODUGTS - EXPORT IMPORT AND ENTERPRISE 4 


Sarajevo 


The chemical industry, cne of the youngest branches, of Yugo- 
slay economy, has developed as part of her industrial network. It 
came into beig after the war’ not only as a component part of the 
general industrial development, but also as a special need of a 
country: which has a rich raw material basis for the manufacture of 
chemicals. Thanks to this situation, an essential change has taken 
place: whereas before the war Yugoslav was only an exporter of limited 
quantities of unprocessed chemical raw materials, today the Yugoslav 
industry has become a noted world exporter of various finished che- 
mical products. 


EXPORT-IMPORT of Sarajevo, one of the largest Yugoslav 
foreign-trade enterprises has become known in practilally all parts of 
the world as a commercial agency through which all purchases of 
the Yugoslav chemical industry products can be made. 


The EXPORT-IMPORT list of export goods includes the 
products of several Yugoslav factories which appear on the world 
market as important producers of chemical articles. The following 
figure on the list: 


Calcium acetate 

Sodium acetate 

Lead acetate 

Matches 

Lead arsenate 

Sodium sulfate 

Aluminum sulfate 
Potassium aluminum sulfate 


Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium carbonate 
Mercuric chloride 
Natron paper 

Pine tar 

Benzol, pure 

Carbon disulfide 
Sodium silico-fluoride 
Beech-tar pitch etc 


EXPORT-IMPORT exports these products to countries in 
nearly all the continents, and of the numerous tributes which it has 
received for their quality we shall quote only one. It came from Rio 
de Janeiro firm EXPORTADORA ULTRAMAR DE PRODUTOS 
ANIMAIS S. A. (EXPRAN S. A.) which writes that the caustic soda 
delivered through EXPORT-IMPORT is the best it has ever received, 
and that the same article, whether from Britain, Germany or France, 
lags far behind it. This flattering opinion certainly provides an expla- 
nation of the great commercial successes which EXPORT-IMPORT 
has scored as exporter of Yugoslav chemical products. 


Export-Import Exports, Among Others, the Products of the - 


Two Following Chemical Works: the Lukavac—Tuzla Soda Factory 
and the Cellulose and Natron Paper Factory of Maglaj. 

We shall acquaint you with the basic details of the productive 
activity of these two enterprises. 


CELLULOSE AND NATRON PARER FACTORY 
Maglaj 


The construction in 1947 of the first factory of sulfate cel- 
lulose and natron paper in Yugoslavia was envisaged by the Five- 
Year Plan of economic development. According to the original project 
this factory, which was to be erected in the centre of the raw ma- 
terial region Maglaj, Bosnia — was to have an annual capacity of 
12 thousand tons of sulphate cellulose and natron paper. Later exa- 
mination of the prospects of development of the chemical and food 
industry led to a change of this project, and the envisaged capacity 
was doubled, being raised to 24 thousand tons a year. 

The construction of the factory buildings started in May 1953, 
and the first trial work was carried out two years later, in August 
1955, when a steam boiler was set in operation. The same month 
saw the first test boiling of sulfate cellulose, while the first natron 
paper was produced two months later. This was the beginning of 
work of the Cellulose and Natron Paper Factory in Maglaj which, 
after two years of work, became an important exporter of the above- 
mentioned products. 

In contrast to sulfite cellulose, which is obtained by dissolving 
wood according to the so-called sulfite process (by means of the 
»base“ obtained as a solution of the calcium and magnesium bisulfite 
with added sulfurous acid), sulfate cellulose is obtained by dissolving 
wood with a ,base“ which chiefly contains sodium hydroxide and 
sodium sulfide. Although the ,base“ is mentioned in both cases as 
serving for boiling cellulose, there is an cssential difference in that 
the first — sulfite — is acid, while the sulfate process is of a caustic 
character. It is necessary to point this out because it is not only 
a question of a different method of digesting cellulose but also of 
a difference in the quality of finished cellulose, as well as of its 
use. Whereas sulfite cellulose is mostly used for the production of 
writing paper and newsprint, and to a lesser extent, in the industry: 
of artificial fibers and explosives, sulfate cellulose (which is often 
called ,,kraft“ cellulose) in chiefly used for the production of packing 
paper and packing generally, as well as for special paper: cable 
paper, paper for artificial gut, paper for condenser etc, and to a 
lesser extent (after bleaching) for the manufacture of writing and 
printing paper. 

The factory at Maglaj consists of a plant for the production 
of celulose, one for the production of paper and one for the ma- 
nufacture of packing paper. The factory also includes such auxiliary 
objects as a thermal power station, workshops, stores etc. 
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PRODUCTION OF SULFATE CELLULOSE 


For the manufacture of this cellulose, the conifer serves as 
the basic raw material, and this part of Bosnia abounds in such 
trees. The boiling is done by indirect heating of the reacting solution 
in which the active components are sodium hydroxide and sodium 
sulfide. The next phase is the washing of the cellulose mass in order 
» base“ Thus washed, the 
cellulose is mechanically sorted and sent to the paper factory. The 


to eliminate the and various chemicals. 
liquid which remains after the washing constains valuable chemicals 
which are again processed, in the reacting solution. 


NATRON PAPER PRODUCTION 


In order to attain the necessary quality demanded of natron 
paper, the raw cellulose is subjected to various processes. It is 
ground in special mills in order to increase its cohesion in felting“ 
on the sieve of the paper machine. Subsequently calaphonium glue 
is added to the paper mass and, for its fixing, also a solution of 
aluminium sulfate. The paper is then cut to the width necessary for 
“the production of paper bags. 


PAPER BAG PRODUCTION 


The factory manufactures paper bags of the following types: 
valve glued in all formats, valve sewn in all formats gueld open 
(X-bottom) and sewn open in all formats. The bags are marked 


according to the customer’s wishes. 


factory also manufactures natron paper in reels of 40—150 gr/m®, 
The natron paper produced is the standard world quality, as the 
following data will show: the Cellulose and Natron Paper Factory, 
Maglaj, has so far exported about one thousand tons of natron 
paper, and has orders for the export of another three thousand 
“tons in the course of this year. 

_ Thanks to the excellent quality of its articles, the factory 
has succeeded in gaining a firm foothold in the markets of Western 
Germany, Egypt, Greece, Tunisia, Poland, Rumania and other 
countries. 


SODA FACTORY - LUKAVAG 


The Lukavac Soda Factory was founded in 1893 as the first 
Bosnian factory of ammoniac soda. The factory was founded by 
_an Austrian concern and the initial capital was 600,000 Austrian 
‘florins. The capacity at that time was about ten thousand tons of 
soda annaually. After fifteen years the entreprise was bought over 
by »Solvay-werke“. The capacity was increased to. 30—35 thousand 
tons of raw bicarbonate per year. In the period between the two 
wars the capacity of the factory continued to grow, and in 1941 it 
reached the figure of 57,000 tons. During the Second World War 
a large part of the factory was destroyed. After the liberation of 
‘tthe country work was started on the restoration of the works and 
by the early months of 1946 the plants for sodium carbonate and 
sodium hydroxide were set in operation. Towards the end of 1950 
a programme of construction was drawn up, on the basis of which 
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the factory capacities were increased by 140 per cent in relation: to 
the old capacities. 


After this important enlargement the factory started regular 
production in the early days of 1956. The doubling of the capacity 
and the maitaining of the maximum output was a complex and difficult 
task which despite difficulties, was crowned with success. A number of 
objects were built including the following: a building with.new duying 
department, salt wells, distillation columns, caustic plants, thermal power 
plants, asilos for finished products, silos for stone, electrolite, building, 
and stores for raw material. Steps were also taken for providing the 
»Vijenac“ stone quarry with a twelve-kilometre ropeway, which resulted 
in a reduction in the price of stone material. These tasks engaged 
the services of 1,500 of the regular factory workers as well as 1,500 
workers of the ,,Tehnika” building enterprise, who took part in the 
erection of the new plants. By putting in operation the enlarged 
capacities, the gross product of the enterprise tose from 3,3 billion 
dinars in 1954 to 5,3 billions in 1956. 
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Production of raw bicarbonate. In 1950 
the production of raw bicarbonate amounted 
to 51,285 tons, and till 1955 production 
remained at a more or less similar level, 
when it suddenly rose to 93,060 tons. A 
further rapid increase was recorded last 
year, when the production of raw bicarbonate 
reached the figure of almost 120,000 tons. 

Production of sodium carbonate. In 1950 
the factory produced 31,000 tons of sodium 
carbonate. Increased production was also re- 
cotded in 1955, when the factory produced 
about. 40,000 tons. It was only last year, 
however, that the record production of 70,000 
tons of sodium carbonate was reached. 


Caustic soda. In 1950 the factory produced 
about 16,000 tons of sodium hydroxide. 
The year 1955 likewise marked a turning 
point in the production of this article, when 
about 25,000 tons of caustic soda wasi pro- 
duced.- Last year there was a further im- 
portant increase — 35,000 tons — which is 
twice the figure of 1950. 

These three products compose the basic 
activity of the entreprise. However, in view 
of the fact that ‘the manufacture of soda is 
an ideal base for the further development 
of the chemical industry, there is a pos- 
sibility for the production of a series of de- 
divates based on soda, as well as the by- 
products which are attained in the course 
of this production. 


THE PLACING OF PRODUCTS 


The Soda Factory at Lukavac holds an 
exceptionally favourable position on the home 
market. It has no competitor to threaten the 
sale of its products. This is certainly due 
to the long exerience of the factory in the 
production of soda, as well as to the re- 
putation it enjoys, thanks to its good qua- 
lity products. As soda is a deficient article 
on the world market and as the Lukavac 
factory has succeeded in estabishing itself 
in all the countries where it exports its 
articles, there has a constant increase of 
export orders during the last five years. 


The most important foreign business 
partners of the Lukavac factory during the 
last five years have been custormers from 
Brazil, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Tur- 
key, Israel, Australia, Chile, Syria, Uru- 
guay etc. As an example. we may mention 
that exports of sodium carbonate to fo- 
reign markets rose from 8,638. tons in 1950 
to almost 26,000 tons in 1956, and almost 
the same increase was recorded in the sale 
of caustic soda to foreing buyers: 1950 was 
the export of 7,072 tons, while in 1956 
these exports were almost quadrupled, reach- 
ing 25,220 tons. 

The great demand for the products of Lu- 
kavac Soda Factory both at home and 
abroad, is due to their good quility, and the 
Factory is constantly receiving recognition 
and praise from its business partners. The 
demand ‘also has an favourable effect on the 
imcrease of production. The plants which 
began wark last year have not yet been 
used to the maximum, so that the production 
of raw bicarbonate, sadium carbonate, so- 
nium hydroxide and chlorine will soon be 
increased by further thousands of tons. 
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